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By JOHN S. RICHARDS 


A.L.A. Reorganization and 
College and Reference Libraries 


Mr. Richards, executive assistant, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle, 
was the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation’s representative on the A.L.A. 
Council when A.L.A. reorganization was 
discussed at the midwinter conference last 
December. 


HE COLLEGE or university library of 
x gat is an entirely different institu- 
tion from its prototype of the last century. 
The libraries of Harvard and Yale have 
increased in size about seven times since 
1900, while the libraries of many of the 
state universities have come into existence 
in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
The concentration of large book stocks, 
the growth of huge student bodies, and 
the development of new teaching methods 
have produced a host of problems for the 
large college, university, and reference li- 
brary unknown before the turn of the 
century. 

These new problems have too often been 
handled through expediency growing out 
of the local situation, and as a result there 
is the greatest diversity among research 
institutions in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the library. For years 
public libraries have insisted that $1 per 
capita was the minimum with which ade- 
quate service could be given their clien- 
tele. However inadequate this figure may 


be, the constant reiteration of it as a 





minimum standard has had a distinct in- 
fluence in maintaining library budgets for 
the public library. College and reference 
libraries, despite their efforts, have failed 
to demonstrate their right to any definite 
percentage of the institutional budget and 
there is the widest variation in support. 

The Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, in its new relation to 
A.L.A., should insure a professional or- 
ganization which can agree on objectives 
and then provide machinery for their 
realization. For the first time college and 
reference librarians will have a really 
democratic organization with a degree of 
specialization for different types of insti- 
tutions, the whole organization closely 
knit so as to forward the work of each. 

This new organization should once and 
for all answer the plaint “What has the 
A.L.A. to offer me?” As a member of 
one of the subsections of A.C.R.L., the 
A.L.A. can offer the youngest junior as- 
sistant in the largest library, participation 
in the development of the program of the 
type of library in which he is working. 
Twenty per cent of the dues he pays to 
A.L.A. will be allotted to A.C.R.L. to 
carry on this work. A new periodical, 
College and Research Libraries, is availa- 
ble to present his views on college and 
research library problems. 

These facilities for professional develop- 
ment are the more important because the 














professional status of college and univer- 
sity librarians has often been questioned. 
Whether or not we deserve the title “hod- 
carrier” or “obstacle” to scholars and 
scholarship, we have often enough failed 
te recognize our partnership in the busi- 
ness of academic and scholarly life. This 
failure may have come about in large 
measure because of the lack of specializa- 
tion in our professional organizations. 
Less than two hundred librarians belonged 
to the College and Reference Section of 
the A.L.A. at the time of its reorganiza- 
tion. This lack of interest is probably 
not to be duplicated in any other profes- 
sional group. The problems of the college 
and research library had become sharply 
differentiated from those of the public li- 
brary, but the rank and file of the pro- 
fession showed no awareness of this in 
their professional affiliations. It is sig- 
nificant that the membership in A.C.R.L. 
has shown a large increase since its re- 
organization, though it still includes only 
a fraction of the librarians in this field. 

In the by-laws of the A.C.R.L. the ob- 
ject of the association is stated to be: 

To encourage the maintenance and im- 
provement of library service to students, 
faculty and research workers, and of refer- 
ence service to all library patrons. As a 
means toward attainment of this end, it 
shall be the policy of the association to en- 
courage (a) a program of activities di- 
rected by the group, (b) advancement of 
standards of library service in college, uni- 
versity and reference libraries, and (c) the 
continued professional growth of those en- 
gaged in the work of these libraries. 


Since the A.C.R.L. will be given com- 
plete autonomy over and responsibility for 
the conduct of its own affairs, the program 
foreshadowed above can be translated into 
action in the immediate future. 

For several months an A.C.R.L. com- 








mittee on budgets, compensation and 
schemes of service for libraries connected 
with universities, colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions has been at work as 
a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. As this work 
progresses, librarians in the various types 
of educational institutions will have an 
opportunity to check and help revise the 
schemes so that they may be of greatest 
use. This is an example of the type of 
cooperation now possible between the 
A.L.A. and its various divisions. 

With these increased lines of communi- 
cation between A.L.A. and A.C.R.L. and 
the free interchange of ideas between the 
five subsections of A.C.R.L., provision is 
made for a healthy growth of the profes- 
sion and the self development of the in- 
dividual librarian. 

The last sentence might well have read, 
“provision is made for a healthy growth 
of the profession through the self develop- 
ment of the individual librarian,” for no 
matter how able and scholarly our lead- 
ers, our libraries can never take their 
proper place until they are manned from 
the bottom up with a devoted personnel 
infused with a philosophy of the profes- 
sion. Such a philosophy only can insure 
a professional standing for the group which 
will withstand attack from without and 
furnish the necessary stimulus and co- 
hesion from within. 

Active participation in A.L.A. through 
membership in A.C.R.L. becomes a defi- 
nite challenge to every college and refer- 
ence librarian. A.L.A. reorganization has 
provided for greater differentiation be- 
tween library services. College and ref- 
erence librarians have both an opportunity 
and an obligation to develop their arm of 
this service. Active membership in the 


A.C.R.L. is the first step. 
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By HERMAN H. HENKLE 


The Liberal Arts Function of the 


University Library 


Herman H. Henkle is director of the Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Ww" 1s the responsibility of the uni- 
versity library for the undergradu- 
ate students in the arts and sciences? 
Are not the problems faced by the uni- 
versity library in its relation to the li- 
brary needs of undergraduates similar 
to those faced by the library in the liberal 
arts college? Or, is the reverse true? 
Comparisons of the responsibilities of 
college and university librarians usually de- 
vote attention to librarians as chief execu- 
tives. Such comparisons can easily be 
misleading as they consider the activities 
of but one member of the staff of the 
college or the university library and ob- 
scure the fact that in the college and uni- 
versity alike there are liberal arts students 
and their teachers whose library needs 
must be met. It is only by careful study 
of these needs that the differences and 
similarities of the college library and uni- 
versity library can be clearly understood. 


Comparisons of the College and the Uni- 
versity 

Satisfactory comparison of the functions 
of college and university libraries calls 
for a clear distinction between the liberal 
arts college and university, but as yet no 
thoroughly adequate analysis has appeared. 
Thirty-five years ago the Association of 
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American Universities devoted a session 
of its annual conference to a discussion 
of the topic, “The Actual and Proper 
Lines of Distinction between College and 
University Work.” At this conference, 
Arthur T. Hadley, David Starr Jordan, 
and several other university representatives 
presented opinions on the subject." There 
was no evident agreement among the sev- 
eral speakers as to exact distinctions. 
However, as presented by Dr. Hadley, 
there are four categories within the college 
and university together: academic, profes- 
sional, technological, and graduate. The 
first was presented as comparable to the 
liberal arts college. 

Another early discussion of this problem 
was presented in 1907 by Henry Smith 
Pritchett. He clearly distinguished be- 
tween the college and university on the 
basis of ideals. The former “exists for 
the purpose of training men . . . in those 
studies which lead, not to a particular 
calling, but to a general view of the world 
and a comprehension of our duty to it.” 
The latter exists to give “professional 
training based upon high educational 

' Hadley, Arthur T, “The Actual and Proper Lines 
of Distinction between College and University 
Work.” Journal of Proceedings and Addresses, Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, 1904, pp. 21-25; 
Jordan, David Starr. “‘The Actual and Proper Lines 
of Distinction between College and University Work.” 
Ibid., Pp. 25-33; followed by discussion by Munroe 
Smith, President Eliot, and others, pp. 33 

? Pritchett, Henry Smith. “‘The Distinction between 
College and University in the United States and 
Canada.” Second Annual Report of the President 


and Treasurer, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Oct. 1907, pp. 93-99. 











standards” and to conduct “scholarly re- 
search.” Pritchett believed it desirable for 
“some universities to develop without un- 
dergraduate affiliation,” but he recognized 
that there had developed in the United 
States a “distinctive type of university 
embracing under a single administration 
the undergraduate college, the graduate 
school and the professional schools.” He 
believed that the graduate school and the 
professional school should be based upon 
the college. 


Confusion as to Functions of the Univer- 
sity 

Concerning the functions of the univer- 
sity a confusion exists in the literature 
which is difficult to clarify. Some uni- 
versity men believe that the undergradu- 
ate school, at least the lower division or 
junior college, should be completely sepa- 
rated from the university, Boucher, in 
his The Chicago College Plan*® discusses 
the possibilities of a four-year junior col- 
lege, which would unite the first two years 
of the present college with the last two 
years of high school, leaving the third and 
fourth years of the college to become more 
closely coordinated with the graduate and 
professional schools. 

Flexner states the ideal functions of the 
university to be: “The conservation of 
knowledge and ideas; the interpretation 
of knowledge and ideas; the search for 
truth; the training of students who will 
practice and ‘carry on.’"* This last obli- 
gation he believes is “not a psychological 
or parental responsibility” ; in other words, 
he believes that the university should 
concern itself solely with advanced or 
graduate students. Thus he would sepa- 
rate the liberal arts college from the 

* Boucher, C. S. The Chicago College Plan. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935 


_ * Flexner, Abraham. Universities, American, Eng- 
lish, German. Oxford University Press, 1930, pp. 6-8. 
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university. He would also absolve the 
university from any immediate practical 
responsibility for the problems of society, 
excluding at the same time responsibility 
for the maintenance of vocational schools, 
excepting the professions of law and medi- 
cine from this separation.° 

Important as it is for the librarian to 
be aware of the various points of view 
regarding the functions of the university 
as it might be ideally, he will, after all, 
be forced to adapt his library program to 
universities as they are. Perhaps no more 
pithy summary of the latter can be found 
than that given by Flexner, himself: 

The great American universities . . . are 
composed of three parts: they are secondary 
schools and colleges for boys and girls; 
graduate and professional schools for ad- 
vanced students; “service” stations for the 
general public. The three parts are not 
distinct; the college is confused with the 
“service” station and overlaps the graduate 
school; the graduate school is partly a col- 
lege, partly a vocational school, and partly 
an institution of university grade.® 


Stated more prosaically, the activities 
(as opposed to an ideal definition of func- 
tions) of American universities, as they 
are now constituted, are: (1) instruction: 
at the undergraduate, graduate, voca- 
tional, and extension levels; (2) research: 
by a few undergraduate students, some of 
the students in professional and technologi- 
cal schools, graduate students, and faculty 
and research staffs; (3) publication: usu- 
ally involving chiefly the publication of 
the results of research in the local insti- 
tution; (4) extension: non-curricular ex- 
tension service, such as agricultural exten- 
sion, radio talks, and other devices by 
which the university attempts to extend 
its services beyond the boundaries of the 
campus. 


* Flexner. Op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
* Flexner. Op. cit., p. 45. 
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Liberal Arts College within the University 


Although much has been written about 
the liberal arts college, there has been no 
adequate treatment of the liberal arts 
college within the university. Max Ma- 
son, former president of the University 
of Chicago, has considered the matter, but 
his statement deals primarily with the 
stimulating influences which the research 
activities of the university can be made to 
have on the undergraduate student.’ 
None of the other university administra- 
tors, in the writings referred to, gave any 
special attention to the college within the 
university, nor have university librarians 
presented a more satisfactory discussion of 
the problem, although most recognize its 
existence. Where the problem is dis- 
cussed, it is interesting to find some uni- 
versity librarians joining those university 
presidents who advocate separation. 
W. W. Bishop of the University of Michi- 
gan proposes that: 

Much of the library service in our uni- 
versities would be rendered far more ef- 
fective if only the universities would create 
and maintain separate libraries for aid in 
the teaching of undergraduates aside from 
the central university library whose chief 
function is—or should be—the development 
of materials and services for higher studies.* 


The librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library is even more strongly sepa- 
ratist : 


To try to care for the differing and often 
conflicting needs of hordes of undergraduate 
students on the one hand, and of graduate 
students, faculty, and research men on the 
other, in the same building or buildings, 
with the same collection of books, and very 
largely with the same staff, is to attempt the 


™Mason, Max. “The College within the Univer- 
sity.” In Kelly, Robert L., ed. The Effective College. 
Association of American Colleges, [c1928], pp. 26-34. 
_* Bishop, William W. “The College Library and 
College Teaching.” Bulletin, Association of American 
Colleges 23:190-200. Cf, p. 193. 
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impossible. The answer seems to be sep- 
arate housing, separate book collections, and 
separate staffs. (Italics added.)® 


Far from looking upon service to under- 
graduates within the university library as 
outside the realm of possibility, Peyton 
Hurt makes a proposal which contributes 
directly to the primary consideration of 
this paper: 

The establishment and maintenance of a 
separate undergraduate library is an obvious 
means of defining the library service to be 
rendered to undergraduate students. The 
same result might be accomplished, however, 
at much less expense by a clear definition of 
the functions of the University Library in 
relation to undergraduate instruction and 
limitation of the use of library materials by 
undergraduate classes. Some compromise 
might be desirable. One worth considering 
would be the designation of a “librarian for 
undergraduates” and the development of an 
“undergraduate division” of the University 
Library. .. .'° 


Comparative Study of Library Functions 
Desirable 


It has already been stated that only by 
careful study of the library needs of stu- 
dents and faculty in the college and the 
university can the differences and simi- 
larities of the functions of the college 
library and the university library be clearly 
understood. It is purposed here to set 
these needs side by side in order to come 
to this understanding. To make the most 
effective use of allotted space, and to make 
comparison easy, the functions of the col- 
lege library and the university library, 
respectively, are set forth in diagrammatic 
form, arranged to interpret functional re- 
lationships. Cf. Figures 1 and 2. 

* Leupp, Harold L. “Probable Trends in University 
Libraries.”” College and Research Libraries 1:57-61, 
Dec. 1939. Cf. p. 57. 

” Hurt, Peyton. The University Library and Un- 


dergraduate Instruction: an Analysis of Their Rela- 
tionship, University of California Press, 1936, p. 41. 
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A considerable portion of the literature 
on college and university libraries has been 
read to prepare composite pictures of pro- 
fessional opinion in respect to the two in- 
stitutions. Some of the writers on college 
libraries to whom reference has been made 
are Branscomb, Brown and _ Bousfield, 
Evans, Randall and Goodrich, and Wil- 
son,'' and for opinions about the liberal 
arts college, Wilkins and Wriston.'* 

For summarizing opinion about the 
functions of university libraries, use was 
made especially of writings by Kaiser, 
Keogh, Sproul, and Works.'* Involved in 
the resulting diagrams (Figs. 1 and 2) are 
my own interpretations, in some instances 
representing expansion of services now 
offered by college and university libraries. 


The College Library 
There is no fixed method by which the 


liberal arts college is carrying out its 
program. This means that the college 
librarian must approach the problems of 
a specific library through the application 
of general principles of administration, a 
broad understanding of educational trends 
at the college level, and a thorough know!l- 
edge of the curriculum in the institution 
concerned, in order to build a library pro- 


_™ Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and A.L.A., 1940; 
Brown, Charles H., and Bousfield, H. G. Circulation 
Work in College and University Libraries. A.L.A., 
1933; Evans, Silas. ““The Contribution of the Library 
to Effective Teaching.” In Kelly, Robert L., ed. The 
Effective College. Association of American Colleges, 
[c1928], pp. 135-45; Randall, William M., and Good- 
rich, F. L. D. Principles of College Library Admin- 
istration. A.L.A. and the University of Chicago Press, 
[c1936]; Wilson, Louis R. “The Emergence of the 
pea Library.” A.L.A. Bulletin 25:439-46, Sept. 
) 


® Wilkins, Ernest H. College and Society. Cen- 
tury, 1932; Wriston, H. M. “General Education in 
Liberal-Arts Colleges.” Harvard Educational Review 
9:279-86, May 1939. 

™ Kaiser, im B. “Newer Functions of University 
Libraries.” brary Jowrnal 51:217-21, Mar. 1, 1926; 
Keogh, Andrew. “The Function of the University 
Library.” In The Dedication of the (University of 
North Carolina) Library Building. The University 
Library, 1930; Sproul, Robert G. “The Place of the 


Library in_ Higher Education.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
24 :332-38, Sept. 1930; Works, George A. College 
and University Library Problems. A.L.A., 1927. 





gram that will fully meet the local needs. 

The primary function of the college 
library is to make books available to stu- 
dents and faculty, and many of the proce- 
dures for fulfilling this function have at- 
tained the status of established practice. 
The points at which the service program is 
strong or weak vary from one library to 
another. Some of the services have seen 
little development even where need exists, 
and others are developed only in those 
colleges whose teaching programs are pro- 
gressive enough to make them necessary. 


The University Library 


As in the college library, functions in 
the university library conform to the func- 
tions of the institution of which it is a 
part. It has already been pointed out that 
the American university normally consists 
of an undergraduate school or college, a 
graduate school, professional schools, and 
a department of university extension. The 
size and complexity of the university or- 
ganization have served to confuse the pic- 
ture of the university library in its relation 
to the various functions of the university. 
The justifiable emphasis on the importance 
of research has tended to obscure the fact 
that most universities have incorporated 
within themselves the functions of a liberal 
arts college. Through examination in 
detail of the functions of college and uni- 
versity libraries as summarized in Figures 
1 and 2, it is possible to view with much 
greater clarity the comparative character- 
istics of the two types of libraries in this 
respect. 

Functions of the university library 
which are nearly identical, in kind with 
functions in the liberal arts college librar- 
ies are marked with an asterisk in Figure 
2. Brown and Bousfield’* are of the opin- 


“Op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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ion that the differences between the college 
library and the university library, though 
extensive, are “differences in quantity 
rather than in kind.” , 

This is borne out by the analysis of 
functions presented here. In other words, 
it is clearly demonstrated that in the tra- 
ditional American university the liberal 
arts function of the college library is an 
integral part of the university library’s 
responsibility. 

One service to be rendered the under- 
graduate student calls for special com- 
ment, viz., instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. This commonly receives 
more lip-service than formal attention. 
Whether or not it is a function of the 
library of the college or university to offer 
such instruction has been debated. More 
than twenty-five years ago, W. W. Bishop 
urged the desirability of giving instruction 
of this sort in the elementary and second- 
ary schools."® 

But the well-known deficiences of col- 
lege students in this regard, even today, 
evidence the lack of any widespread adop- 
tion of such instruction in schools below 
the college level. Until students enter 
college adequately prepared to make effec- 
tive use of books and libraries, the college, 
to insure the effectiveness of its educational 
program, must instruct them how to do so. 
This obligation must be assumed by both 
the faculty and the library, not working 
separately but in cooperation. 

Directly bearing on the library’s re- 
sponsibility to alumni is this matter of in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries. 
William Rainey Harper once said: 


No more important, no more useful, train- 
ing can be given men in college than that 


% Bishop, William W. “Training in the Use of 
Books.” The Backs of Books. Williams and Wilkins, 
1926, pp. 99-124. Appeared originally in the Sewanee 
Review, July 1912. 
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which relates to the use of books. Why 
do so many college men give up reading 
when they leave college? Because in college 
they have never learned the use of books. 
The equipment of the library will never be 
finished until it has upon its staff men and 
women whose sole work shall be, not the 
care of books, not the cataloging of books, 
but the giving of instruction concerning their 
use.'® 


One of the primary responsibilities of the 
university library toward the alumnus is 
to meet this need while he is still an under- 
graduate. If this is done, public libraries 
may be expected to have a more wide- 
spread support, and the feeble efforts of 
the college and university libraries will 
not be needed to supply the demand for 
good books, except to supplement the 
resources of the public libraries through a 
program of library cooperation. 

Of interest to the university library in 
relation to library service to undergradu- 
ates is the fact that there has been a 
marked shift in training for the medical, 
legal, teaching, library and other profes- 
sions from the undergraduate to the gradu- 
ate level. In the opinion of the President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching this trend will re- 
lieve the liberal arts college of its “voca- 
tional pressure.”"* This influence will be 
felt in the university as well. Sydney B. 
Mitchell urges that the “swamps of voca- 
tional work’’'* should be avoided in the 
undergraduate training of college librar- 
ians; and this same point of view is taken 
by some members of the medical school 
faculties toward pre-medical training for 
the undergraduate. 


% Harper, William Rainey. The Trend in Higher 
Education. University of Chicago Press, 1905, p. 124. 

™ Jessup, Walter Albert. “The Integrity of the 
American College from the Standpoint of Adminis- 
age zenect and Society 43:177-83, Feb. 8, 1936. 
Cf. p, 181. 

% Mitchell, Sydney B. “The Academic and Profes- 
sional Education of College Librarians.” A.L.A. 
Bulletin 30:69-74, Feb. 1936. Cf. p. 70. 
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Certain unstarred functions in Figure 
2 are present in name in the college library 
as well as in the university library, but in 
the latter, due to so much more complex- 
ity, a considerable degree of comparable- 
ness is lost. Though the kinds of library 
service to be provided in the college and 
university are the same, it is obvious that 
the organization in the latter must be 
much more complex. Within some uni- 
versities the number of faculty and gradu- 
ate students is so large that the research 
function of the library assumes an impor- 
tance which tends to overshadow the need 
for service to undergraduates. Research 
needs are probably only incompletely satis- 
fied in most institutions, and they deserve 
the most serious attention; but the library 
should be vigilant to develop and maintain 
a service which will fulfill the liberal arts 
function of the university as well. 


Implications for Administrative Organi- 
zation 


There are essential conflicts between the 
library needs of the students at the college 
level and the research needs of the faculty 
and graduate students. The undergradu- 
ate needs access to a relatively small, 
carefully selected open-shelf library, sup- 
plemented by abundantly duplicated titles 
for course work. The research worker 
needs access to a book collection indefi- 
nitely large, where selection is not wel- 
come unless the materials excluded have 
no bearing on his field of research, and 
duplication is non-essential. The under- 
graduate is rarely ever called upon to 
exhaust the bibliographical sources of any 
subject, and the assistance he needs con- 
sists primarily in instruction in how to 
use the library in order to find the material 
he needs. The research worker must 
exhaust bibliographical sources for every 


problem on which he works, and the 
service he needs may require intensive and 
sometimes extended technical assistance 
from the librarian. 

In spite of the differences, as Mr. Leupp 
points out,’® the university library con- 
tinues to attempt satisfactory service to 
both groups with the same corps of librar- 
ians, and, it may be added, through an 
organization of personnel which is not de- 
signed to serve satisfactorily the needs of 
either the liberal arts student or the re- 
search worker. 

The traditional organization of univer- 
sity libraries has been based very largely 
on two types of differences: (1) differ- 
ences in technical and service procedures, 
resulting in departments for acquisition, 
cataloging, circulation, and reference ; and 
(2) differences in types of library mate- 
rials, such as periodicals, public documents, 
maps, or manuscripts and rare books. From 
the standpoint of conflicting service-needs 
of the library’s clientele this form of li- 
brary organization is an illogical one, 
resulting in much confusion and ineffec- 
tiveness in library service. 

An alternative form of administrative 
organization is proposed, to include three 
primary divisions: (1) the Division of 
Technical Processes, to have supervision of 
the acquisition, organization, and care of 
the book collection; (2) the Division of 
Instructional Service, to have supervision 
of all services required by students in con- 
nection with classroom assignments or in- 
dividual study programs, and by faculty 
members in their teaching programs; and 
(3) the Division of Research Service, to 
have supervision of the resources and serv- 
ices needed by research workers.?° This 


®Loc. cit. 

*» Cf. Henkle, Herman H. “An Interpretation of 
Research Librarianship.” School and Society 47:494- 
99, Apr. 16, 1938, 
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would be a truly functional form of organ- 
ization for the university library. 

The second division would serve the 
purposes discussed by Peyton Hurt”' in 
his proposed “undergraduate division.” 

It would fulfill what we have chosen 
to call the “liberal arts function of the 
university library.” The choice of the 
term, “instructional service” in the title 
of the division, rather than “service to 
undergraduates,” lies in the existence of 
course work at the graduate level which is 
essentially like that in the undergraduate 
college in so far as the kind of library 
service needed is concerned. Reeves and 
Russell** point out the tendency toward 
the expansion of the college curriculum 
to include work for the master’s degree, 
forced very largely by the increasing edu- 
cational demands upon teachers in the 
public schools. It is their opinion that 
“the program of work leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree is already more akin to the 
work of the senior college than it is to 
that of the upper two years of graduate 
work leading to the doctor’s degree.” 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion it should be emphasized 


3 Loc cit. 

* Reeves, Floyd W., and Russell, John Dale. “The 
Relation of the College Library to Recent Movements 
- Higher Education.” Library Quarterly 1:57-66, 

an, 1931. 
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that one or more persons on the university 
library staff should be specially qualified 
for and delegated to give particular atten- 
tion to the needs of the students in the 
arts-and-sciences division of the university. 
And one or more others should be qualified 
to give instruction in bibliography and in 
the use of the library. In short, while the 
research function looms large in the uni- 
versity library, the teaching function is as 
real and as important as in the liberal 
arts college library. It may be considered 
more so, if numbers are significant, for 
some of our large state universities have 
many more undergraduate students in the 
arts and sciences than are served by the 
largest liberal arts colleges. The adminis- 
trators of some large universities have 
pleaded that “size” does not necessarily 
detract from “quality” in educational in- 
stitutions. It may be urged that the state- 
ments just presented are a necessary quali- 
fication of that assumption. Other uni- 
versity administrators may insist that the 
function of the university is to do research 
and gainsay their responsibility to serve 
also the functions of a liberal arts college. 
Those who hold to this opinion should 
exercise their institutional integrity and 
cease to mislead the thousands of students 
who flock to their halls in the belief that 


they are to receive a “college education.” 
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By THOMAS FRANKLIN CURRIER 


The Subject Specialist 


Thomas Franklin Currier, late associate 
librarian, Harvard College Library, now 
honorary consultant in American Literary 
Bibliography in the University Library. 


I 1s the purpose of this paper to discuss 
a somewhat different organization of 
work from that to which we are accus- 
tomed in our university libraries. This 
organization should provide sympathetic 
service to those engaged in scholarly re- 
searches, reduce the cost of administration, 
speed the processes of accessioning, and 
benefit the staff by giving to those with 
proper equipment and experience a larger 
share in the development and use of the 
collections under their care. It is a study 
of how far it is practicable to substitute a 
division of work by subject for the hitherto 
almost universal practice of division by 
process (order, accessions, cataloging, 
classification, and reference). ‘This study 
applies almost exclusively to the organiza- 
tion of work in large university libraries, 
specializing in diverse fields of knowledge, 
and acquiring books in many languages. 
The paper is based on actual experiments 
over a period of a number of years in 
attempts to make such organization prac- 
tically effective. 

An example, one of many that might be 
cited, will show the type of problem that 
has led to the conclusions here expressed. 
Some years ago, although my adminis- 
trative duties were theoretically limited 
exclusively to cataloging and classification, 
it came my way to have the spending of a 


moderate sum to be devoted to unusual 
books in the field of the history of educa- 
tion. Because I held the purse-strings I 
was consulted by the order chief as to 
purchasing a rare and somewhat costly, 
anonymous, sixteenth-century publication. 
A letter from our Italian agent was re- 
ferred to me, describing the publication at 
length, and providing useful and rather 
unusual bibliographical references. In 
the course of making the decision as to 
purchasing the book, exact knowledge as 
to its significance and position in the 
history of education was acquired. This 
knowledge was sufficient, had I had the 
book in hand, to enable me to catalog and 
classify it with practically no additional 
research. I approved the purchase and put 
the matter out of my mind. Some time 
later, glancing at a pile of newly acquired 
books, my eye lit on one that looked 
particularly interesting. Behold, it was 
the treatise I had earlier approved; it had 
now been received, accessioned, and sent 
on in regular course for cataloging. Had 
I not accidentally noticed the book on the 
table it would have been the subject of a 
new investigation on the part of the cata- 
loger, pursued without the advantage of 
reading the agent’s letter. The chances 
are that lacking the information contained 
in this letter the results of the new investi- 
gation would not have been so precise, and 
there would surely have been an unneces- 
sary expenditure of time in searching 
biographical dictionaries, bibliographies, 
and other sources. In brief, the first re- 
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search, devoted to deciding if the book 
should be purchased, would have been 
wholly lost, so far as cataloging and classi- 
fication were concerned. Is this not an 
altogether too common occurrence in our 
libraries? 


One Investigation Adequate 


I well know the usual reply to my 
problem. The order slip might easily 
have been marked with the statement that 
a bibliographical letter regarding the book 
was available in the order department 
files, and this note might have been passed 
on to the cataloger, or I might, at the 
beginning, have asked that the book be 
sent directly to me on receipt. The fact 
remained that neither of these seemingly 
obvious steps was taken, and it remains 
true that, even where there is the utmost 
desire on the part of all to coordinate 
order and catalog work, such matters are 
seldom automatically attended to. A 
spurt may be made in this direction as a 
result of a chance conference between 
department heads, or as a consequence of 
some flagrant case, and printed forms may 
be evolved to simplify the passing on of 
information; in six months’ time the pro- 
cedure has fallen quietly into discard. 
If, however, the information acquired in 
purchasing is passed on to the cataloger, 
the latter must usually, even then, repeat 
for herself the survey of sources in order 
to catalog the book properly, and as a 
consequence, we pay for two investigations 
of the same item by two competent per- 
sons, when one would have been wholly 
adequate. 

Under the plan here suggested, when- 
ever the library possesses a live and grow- 
ing special collection, a trained and com- 
petent person should be placed in charge. 
This assistant should herself check all 
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orders for books in this field, and know 
how much money may be spent ; she might, 
to some extent, be authorized to initiate 
orders, guided as to policy by the librarian 
or the faculty member who may have been 
delegated to advise on purchases. The 
special assistant should invariably, herself, 
as soon as possible, receive the books she 
has ordered, and supervise the classifica- 
tion and cataloging. Who afterwards can 
better guide the visiting research specialist 
or reply to correspondence from outside 
relating to her subject? I may well quote 
here from a recent preface: 

To Miss Ruth Cook of the Architectural 
Department and Miss Louise Taylor of 
Widener I am very grateful. Their assist- 
ance has been much more than directing me 
to books on architecture and education treat- 
ing the school-building problem. Each in a 
lovely and personal way has entered into the 
spirit of this investigation, and has been a 
genial counselor. 


Lost Motion 


I am not fighting windmills. I have 
watched for years the lost motion in work 
done under a strictly process department 
system in a large, scholars’ library, and 
this when (I assure you) there have been 
the best intentions in the world on the 
part of the staff personnel. In fact, it is 
just where these intentions are the best 
that we occasionally notice the greatest 
waste of time in conferences between 
subordinates, or of effort on the part of 
someone, spent in writing long memoranda 
in a laudable attempt to pass on informa- 
tion. Inacertain proportion of cases these 
memoranda are helpful, but too often they 
recite matters that are well known or, at 
the most, easily discovered by the cata- 
loger, expert in her field. 

Turn, for a moment, to the use made of 
library material after acquisition and cata- 
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loging. It will happen, at times, that a 
cataloger, who may be something of a 
specialist, is asked to check on a request 
for data after some research has been 
made by a member of another department, 
less familiar with the sources of informa- 
tion in the field in question. The normal 
procedure would be to report the results 
back to the department to which the re- 
quest was first addressed, to be communi- 
cated to the original seeker for informa- 
tion. When this procedure becomes 
habitual, what is more discouraging to an 
ambitious cataloger than to supply infor- 
mation regularly to the library patrons 
always through a third person, thus losing 
the pleasure and, decidedly, the benefit 
that comes from direct contact with the 
one who asks for help? How encouraging 
to the cataloger, on the other hand, to have 
her helpfulness recognized in a neatly- 
worded preface! 

It is, then, wise to give the competent 
and technically trained specialist on the 
library staff a larger share of responsibility 
in all that pertains to her subject, includ- 
ing checking and approving orders, cata- 
loging, classification, and making the 
collections useful, particularly to those 
engaged in advanced research. Each of 
the processes thus mentioned _ benefits 
hugely when carried on in close and in- 
timate conjunction with the others. 


Axiomatic Propositions 


Consider now this question from the 
angle of administrative costs. May we 
not start by looking on certain propositions 
as axiomatic and then consider their effect 
on our library routine? 

First, the cost per unit of acquiring and 
absorbing difficult material is enormously 
greater than that for simple material. It 
may cost several dollars (anywhere from 





three to thirty or more) to purchase and 
catalog an incunable, while it will cost as 
many cents to do the same for a current 
American novel. Moreover, the worker 
who can do independent and wholly satis- 
factory work on incunables is of a rare 
type, difficult to find and retain, while 
American fiction can be acquired and ab- 
sorbed, with complete satisfaction, by the 
newest library school graduate. As to 
cost, any administrator of cataloging 
knows the ease with which production 
figures are swollen when the staff is de- 
voting its time to mass production of 
simple material, particularly when it is 
in English. Unfortunately for those who 
pay the bills the most important work 
of the scholars’ library is apt to deal 
with difficult material, where mass pro- 
duction may be impossible and where 
centralized cataloging is not available. 
In spite of this situation it is altogether 
too easy for the administrator to base the 
routing of work on a study of mass pro- 
duction of homogeneous or easy material 
rather than on what we might call 
“quality” production of the difficult. 
Our second axiom might be, that when 
acquiring and absorbing difficult material, 
the salary cost of the labor involved is less 
when one expert person passes the books 
and pamphlets through all but the me- 
chanical processes than it will be if they 
are passed successively, like a Ford car in 
the making, from one expert to another. 
That is to say, automobile factory methods 
do not apply, in the scholars’ library, to 
that part of the administrative routine 
that demands reasoning ability and a 
knowledge of the subject. The example 
of the rare treatise on education which I 
cited at the beginning of this study makes 
this evident. Furthermore, successive 
handling of such material by several ex- 
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expensive but too often leads to clashing * 
of personalities, and, in the end, to lack of 
uniformity in general results. 

Our third axiom would state that the 
initial sorting of a large and, particularly, 
of a miscellaneous collection, should be 
done by an experienced expert, and not by 
young and inexperienced members of the 
staff. My own best object lesson for this 
came with the receipt of the library of 
Evert J. Wendell, when we unpacked 
case after case of books and pamphlets, 
thousands of them. An attempt was made 
to set younger persons at the initial sorting 
of the unique and enormous lots of 
pamphlets. After a few days of unsuc- 
cessful attempts, I gave up and devoted 
my own evenings for a week to the work, 
personally handling each individual item. 
By the time I had finished I knew that 
collection and had already made plans for 
the final disposition of the component parts 
and for the method of treatment. After 
gaining so complete a knowledge of the 
material and of the possibilities in the 
routine of handling it, it would have been 
little less than criminal to have turned it 
over to another department head for 
further investigation and treatment.' 


The Subject 


Processes 


Specialist and Technical 


From these statements it follows, first, 
that one expert specialist should supervise 
the progress of a special collection, or of 
difficult material, from the very inception 
of the order and the receipt of a collection 
through the processes of acquisition and 
absorption; and this specialist 
must, for economy’s sake, be, not only 
conversant to the necessary degree with 


second, 


1 This matter has been treated at greater length 
in an article in the June, 1940, number of College 
and Research Libraries. 
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artd ‘experienced in the various library 
protyspes, “and; mdreaver, aplially” Filedged 
in,: S dreesupertising, the daily ‘routine of 
cataloging and classifying in the subject. 

Cataloging and classification have been 
set aside too much as special processes, 
cleanly separated from the other library 
processes, such as order and reference 
work. Because a person is called a “cata- 
loger” it is too frequently implied that she 
can have no share in reference and order 
work even in her own specialty. We who 
administer agree that it requires a high de- 
gree of intelligence and ability to catalog 
and classify, and then we deaden the work 
and limit the possibilities of an intelligent 
person employed to do this work, by with- 
holding stimulating contacts with the 
faculty, research workers, and others. 
Furthermore, we avoid giving to her the 
slightest share or responsibility in the 
building up of the collections in her care, 
failing to use her even for so simple but 
necessary a task as checking orders for 
books in her field. 

A bit of reminiscence may serve here. 
Some years ago, when we were keeping 
rather careful figures on cost, our Russian 
cataloger (now no longer on our staff) 
was, by exception, finally entrusted with 
the duty of placing Russian orders and 
carrying on correspondence in regard to 
them. At the end of the year a summary 
of statistics, covering twelve months’ 
work, showed that the cost per title of her 
work, including ordering, was precisely 
the same as the cost per title of the re- 
mainder of the staff that was engaged 
simply in cataloging and classifying. 
Moreover, where she formerly had been 
rather impatient at some of the necessary 
and seemingly petty rules of cataloging, 
she now, herself, of her own initiative, 
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crimination, . :, having been impressed, 
thygagh, hér cot der’ work, by het? igcedsjty. 
The purchase of an expeniivé dttpficate 
taught her more quickly and thoroughly 
than a thousand rules the necessity of 
certain reference cards and the reasons for 
our methods of handling bilingual titles. 


The Ideal Organization 


What, then, is the ideal organization 
which will meet the situation thus pre- 
sented? In considering this it will be 
kept in mind that when special subject 
supervisors are appointed it must be only 
for those fields of research in which the 
library's collections are active, and steadily 
increasing; and, second, that in any field 
thus selected for special treatment the 
subject supervisor will have assistants in 
large enough number to handle com- 
petently the work in the manner to be 
outlined. Outside of the special subjects 
for which provision is thus made, there 
will be a broad fringe of subjects for 
which books and pamphlets are being 
steadily acquired, but not in sufficient 
quantity to warrant a special organization 
for each topic. A special organization, 
furthermore, is unnecessary for these be- 
cause the material acquired will consist 
largely of current publications and chance 
accessions. “To cover this area of mis- 
cellaneous topics and to handle the general 
machinery of the library there must al- 
ways exist the normal “process” depart- 
ments: order, reference, rare book, serial, 
cataloging, and others as needed. It is 
not possible to imagine the whole library 
staff efficiently divided into little compart- 
ments on a basis of one for each and every 
subject in the whole realm of knowledge, 
with a somewhat independent supervisor 
for each. The subject supervisor organi- 
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“process” organization now ordinarily 
adopted. How would the plan work out? 


The Plan in Action 


The order department would maintain 
an intimate knowledge of the application 
of the book funds and see that they are 
appropriately allocated; it would prepare 
a buying budget and keep such accounts 
as are necessary to guard against over- 
stepping the approved budget; it would 
carry on the correspondence and promote 
business contacts with agents and book- 
dealers, although in exceptional cases (e.g. 
Russian) the contact with definite dealers 
might be more simply placed in the hands 
of the subject specialists ; the order depart- 
ment would normally send off orders and 
check invoices; it would keep an eye on 
book prices; it would check current publi- 
cations, with a view to purchase, except 
where this duty might more economically 
be assumed by the subject supervisor or, in 
the university library, be the labor of love 
and duty of a faculty member. In the 
matter of checking invoices and maintain- 
ing a record of pending orders and of 
uncataloged material there must be close 
coordination between the subject super- 
visor and the order department, to avoid 
duplication of records and labor. In pre- 
cise subjects and for collections in the 
lesser-known languages the subject super- 
visor might well maintain the sole file of 
pending orders and uncataloged material, 
thus having it always close at hand for 
ready and speedy reference. She would, 
in consequence, assume the entire responsi- 
bility of checking orders to prevent the 
purchasing of duplicates. To these 
specialists the order department would, 
ultimately, refer all orders in their re- 
spective fields. 
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The reference staff would receive the 
mass of questions addressed to it by stu- 
dents, visitors, and the teaching body, or 
coming by mail. It should endeavor, al- 
ways, to divert to the subject specialists 
unusual questions, to introduce to them 
the research visitor, and pass on, to be 
answered by the subject assistants, letters 
definitely in their respective provinces. 
It is probable that this correspondence 
should be visaed by the superior officer to 
whom reference will be made later. 

There should be a body of catalogers 
and classifiers, apart from the subject 
supervisors and their assistants, always 
available for the general and miscellaneous 
work, and for mass production. This 
staff and its chief would be resporsible for 
the upkeep of the catalogs, the mainte- 
nance of uniform practice, and the har- 
monious development of the classification 
scheme. Furthermore, it should serve to 
coordinate the work of the subject super- 
visors where the several fields impinge, 
and furnish special help when one or 
another of the subject specialists receives 
an abnormal influx of books. 

This brings us to a more detailed survey 
of the work of this body of subject 
specialists or supervisors for which this 
paper is a plea. The members of this staff, 
closely integrated with all the process de- 
partments, must not only know a good bit 
about their subjects and the library’s col- 
lections, but must be competent as workers 
or supervisors in the processes of cataloging 
and classification and engaged daily in 
these processes. They will translate, so to 
speak, the books and pamphlets received 
into terms of library practice. I do not 
say there is not room, when occasion 
demands, for having at the head of a 
special subject a scholar of competence and 
reputation; but when this is advisable he 
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would not be asked to concern himself 
with minute technical details. He must 
have as his right hand a librarian specialist, 
trained in the library technique, who will 
carry out the routine, and act in his 
absence. 

The normal, technically-trained, subject 
specialist need not, even in a university 
library, be the holder of a doctor’s degree. 
In fact, it too frequently happens that the 
holder of this degree is not desirous of 
remaining for a long period as one wheel 
of a large library machine, when he is of 
the really competent type demanded for 
the work in question. In a library posi- 
tion he frequently is intolerant of the 
minutiae of the work of cataloging, classi- 
fication, toilsome checking of orders, and 
the like. He often looks on the library 
position as a potboiler for the, to him, 
more essential work of original research 
and authorship. 


Usefulness Will Grow 


To a person, on the other hand, holding 
the bachelor’s or master’s degree, there is 
much inspiration in a library position that 
entails the responsibility of caring for, 
developing, and making useful notable 
collections in some important field of 
research. In a university library, such a 
person with moderate attainments in her 
chosen field will always have some inter- 
ested member of the faculty to guide and 
inspire and even incite her to continued 
personal study. Thus her usefulness will 
grow with the years; for the best service 
in university library work demands full 
knowledge of the collections and experi- 
ence in handling them. Given a person of 
this type, guided by a faculty member and 
assigned to a live and growing subject, she 
should be conversant with and direct all 
important work that goes on in the li- 
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brary within her field, drastic innovations 
in her work and abnormal matters being 
taken up with the advice and consent of 
her superior. The specialist should be in a 
position to initiate orders for books, and 
should check or pass on the checking of all 
orders in her particular subject. As soon 
as possible upon receipt, books and 
pamphlets in her subject should be sent to 
her desk and she should supervise the 
details of cataloging and classifying these 
books and pamphlets. In case of an un- 
usual quantity of accessions she should be 
assigned help, to be applied under her own 
supervision. As to reference work, she 
would not be bothered with routine ques- 
tions that can be answered with perfect 
assurance by the regular reference staff, 
but investigators starting work in her field 
should meet her, unusual questions should 
be turned her way, and correspondence 
in her subject be referred to her. If she 
is competent the members of the teaching 
staff of the university will speedily find 
their way to her desk. 


The Subject Specialist and the Investi- 
gator 


It should be made clear that these sub- 
ject specialists will by no means be ap- 
pointed with the view of teaching the 
investigators who use the library about 
their own subjects or how to conduct their 
investigations. Ordinarily, this would be 
supererogation. The specialist’s duty 
would be to point out the resources of the 
library and to make sure that no important 
body of material is overlooked through the 
investigator's unfamiliarity with the li- 
brary’s collections. The specialist will see 
to it, also, that uncataloged or partially 
cataloged material is made available. For 
those carrying on research who are already 
familiar with the library and its resources 
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and do not need to be directed to them, 
the subject specialist can do much to 
smooth the way whenever there is need of 
help in matters that touch library methods 
and routine. A request might come to 
place an order for a book; it might be to 
unravel a complicated bit of cataloging or 
classification; it might be tc uce 
order or improvement in what iss been 
done, thus making the collections more 
usable. The chief object to be attained is 
to make clear to the serious investigator 
who uses the library that there is a desk 
in the library, with an intelligent person 
behind it, where any library matter con- 
cerning the field of research in question 
will be promptly and knowingly con- 
sidered, and the needed information given; 
a desired routine put through; or the mat- 
ter referred to some higher authority when 
it transcends the authority of the specialist, 
as the case may be. There will be no 
necessity for the outsider to hunt up the 
order clerk for one matter, the stack chief 
for another, the catalog chief for a third, 
the serial division for a fourth, and so on; 
it will be the subject specialist who will 
make contact with the necessary officers, 
unless, indeed, the matter is so important 
that direct conferences are needed. It may 
be repeated, also, that only the unusual 
matter and the more serious investigator 
need ordinarily be directed to the subject 
specialist. Such questions as may with 
certainty be adequately handled by the 
department first approached should be dis- 
posed of at once, thus saving the time not 
only of the questioner but of the specialist. 


A Definite Saving 


Experiments indicate that after an 
assistant has become conversant with her 
duties in the several processes there is a 
definite saving of money by thus combining 

















the order and cataloging processes. Add- 
ing reference work to these duties does 
expose the assistant to outside inter- 
ruptions, but, if someone in the library’s 
pay is to be thus interrupted on a serious 
matter, efficient administration points to 
its being the person who can most com- 
petently attend to it. Who is this, if not 
the subject specialist? Moreover, a truly 
competent assistant will learn to evade the 
unessential interruptions, while surely 
service given is of far higher quality when 
given by one who can be co: fident that she 
knows all the moves made by the librarian 
in her field, who is intimately familiar, not 
only with the resources of the library that 
are already accessioned, but who has under 
her control whatever comes in from day to 
day, or that is in process of absorption. 


New Problems of Organization 


Some new problems of organization may 
arise in a staff built on this plan. Unless 
the librarian, himself, can find time to look 
intimately after details (and this would 
seem doubtful) tkere should be an ad- 
ministrative officer, outranking the depart- 
ment heads, who will be given authority to 
coordinate the work of the special subject 
assistants and the so-called process depart- 
ments. . It will frequently be necessary to 
get persons together to decide on just how 
a certain matter shall be done, how help 
shall be equitably assigned, when some 
assistant is rushed by unexpected claims on 
her time, and to decide what topics are so 
live and important as to demand the serv- 
ice of a special subject assistant, since, in a 
large library, subjects rise and wane in 
importance, depending on changes in the 
faculty, in courses offered, assignment of 
funds, or new subjects coming to the 
front. 

It is well, in closing, strongly to em- 
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phasize the idea that these subject special- 
ists are not primarily “catalogers” and 
should not be so called; nor are they per- 
sons whose sole equipment is a knowledge 
of the subject field, without the technical 
skill of the cataloger and classifier. They 
combine the two aspects in happy fashion, 
making up for a possible lack of deeper 
knowledge of a subject by their constant 
and close contacts with faculty members 
interested in the library, and by a greater 
willingness to devote themselves to the 
minutiae of technical processes, which pre- 
vent the large library from falling into 
chaos. Their functions transcend the 
bounds of the old-fashioned departments, 
although they must act in complete har- 
mony with those who supervise the 
processes of ordering and with those who 
attend to the demands of the public in 
person or by correspondence, just as they 
must also be particularly in touch with 
those who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of the classification and cataloging 
systems of the library. They are pre- 
sumably rational and competent beings, 
who, from ability, character, training, and 
experience are able to look very much out 
for themselves and their assistants and 
who are constantly coordinated in their 
duties by the senior officer of high rank 
already mentioned. 

It is particularly important that these 
specialists shall not be submerged in a 
huge department if such submersion means 
that they must constantly and arbitrarily 
be withdrawn from their normal duties 
to meet some insistent demand of the 
moment, not germane to their specialties. 
They should look on their specialties as 
the prime duty and be given time, oppor- 
tunity, and authority to handle the ma- 
terial in their care in such fashion as to 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Libraries and Research 


Mortimer Taube is head of the Order 
Department of Duke University Library. 


HE URGE to be collectors or biblio- 
T phites has sometimes operated to 
obscure the standard of value which 
ought to guide university librarians in 
selecting books. It is the function of a 
university library to collect and make 
available for use books, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, manuscripts, etc., needed for the 
teaching, public service, and research pro- 
gram of the university. The teaching and 
research program is not to be too narrowly 
conceived. A_ university library may 
legitimately collect material whose use is 
not imminent but whose value is demon- 
strable and which at some subsequent date 
may be used in either the teaching or the 
research program. This concern for 
future use may be matched with a concern 
for the needs of the scholars of a region or 
nation. A great university library usually 
serves more than the limited group of 
students or faculty members officially con- 
nected with the university of which it is a 
part. 

In spite of the latitude of this con- 
ception of the function of a university 
library, a considerable part of the ex- 
penditure of the average university li- 
brary is dedicated to the purchase of 
materials whose acquisition cannot be 
justified in terms of this function. For 
example, an examination of the report of 
the Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries, Notable Materials Added to 
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American Libraries, 10938-39,' discloses 
that many of the items listed are notable 
only as collectors’ items and have little sig- 
nificance for research. The pride that li- 
braries take in their “notable additions” 
seems to arise independently of the im- 
portance of these additions. A library is 
not proud of the fact that it has Jowett’s 
standard edition of Plato’s Dialogues. Al- 
most any library may have it, but not 
every library can have a first edition or a 
copy of George Spelvin’s Letters to His 
Son at College. When Mr. Spelvin wrote 
these letters he became so impressed with 
himself that he decided to have them 
printed as Christmas presents for his 
friends and business associates. The lucky 
recipients of copies of the Letters lost no 
time in depositing the books in safe places 
such as attics, closets, or basements from 
which their emergence would be improb- 
able. Some time after the departure of 
George Spelvin from this life, copies of 
the Letters were thrown away or sold as 
junk, but like the fabled Phoenix they have 
undergone a glorious rebirth. They began 
to turn up in dealers’ catalogs as “rare 
Americana, not listed in Sabin and not in 
the Harvard library,” and are priced any- 
where from $2 to $25. The college, which 
up to that time did not realize that the 
residence of George Spelvin’s son within 
its walls had been the occasion for the 
creation of rare Americana, buys the book 
and lists it proudly among its “notable 
additions for the year.” 


1 Library Quarterly, 10:157-91, April 1940. 














But the cream of the jest remains to be 
stated. The librarian who is forced to pay 
huge prices for the poems of Smith, the 
letters of George Spelvin, the dime novels 
of thirty years ago, or the back files of the 
Saturday Evening Post, resolves not to be 
caught again. He resolves to save every- 
thing, to collect “attic” material, to collect 
anybody's and everybody’s letters, diaries, 
account books, etc., to throw away nothing 
even though he must crowd the books on 
his shelves until bindings break. Professor 
Branscomb effectively summarizes the fac- 
tors which have led to this intolerable 
situation: 

Apart from a tendency to rank libraries 
according to the number of their volumes 
and the pressure of accrediting agencies, the 
factor most responsible for policies of gross 
accumulation has probably been the feeling 
that every book contains something of value 
and should be preserved. This is an in- 
sidious argument because of the element of 
truth which it contains. Most librarians 
have discovered that it is really impossible 
to prove that any given piece of paper with 
writing on it will have no value for re- 
search studies of the future. The Oxy- 
rhynchus papyri, which have been of the ut- 
most historical importance, are, for example, 
personal letters, housewives’ shopping lists 
and other ephemera recovered from the rub- 
bish heaps of that small town west of the 
Nile. The dime novels of a generation ago 
are now being collected, and the handbills 
of local amusements and even patent medi- 
cine advertisements of a century ago may 
be material of great use for the social his- 
torian,? 


I recognize, in agreement with Profes- 
sor Branscomb, the element of truth in the 
argument that everything has some value, 
and also that over against this element of 
truth there is the unavoidable conclusion 
that material indiscriminately accumulated 


* Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and A.L.A., 1940, pp. 
166-67. 
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becomes “a liability rather than an asset, 
increasing by its presence the cost of all 
routine processes and obscuring the pres- 
ence of books which ought to be read.””® 
Further, this element of truth serves to 
blind librarians to another truth, namely, 
the fundamental difference between a 
study such as Egyptology and the con- 
temporary history of the United States. 
In the case of Egyptology scholars are 
confronted with the task of imaginatively 
reconstructing a civilization from a limited 
number of monuments, ornaments, papyri, 
etc. But workers in the field of modern 
American history are faced with the op- 
posite sort of task. In order to realize that 
this is the case, consider what it would 
mean if every shopping list of every 
American housewife were saved; if every 
letter now lying in a desk or bureau 
drawer were preserved; if the business 
correspondence of every individual or 
corporation were stored; if complete files 
of every magazine sold on the newsstands 
had a valid claim to preservation in li- 
braries. The prospect would be ridiculous 
if it were not so menacing. The task that 
faces the scholar of the contemporary scene 
is not one of preserving materials but of 
eliminating them. The scholars in Ameri- 
can history have themselves come to real- 
ize that the sheer accumulation of undif- 
ferentiated “research material” may have 
disastrous results. In a report to the Com- 
mittee of the American Historical As- 
sociation on the Planning of Research, the 
Eastern Conference on American History 


held that 


. an enormous quantity of data is ac- 
cumulating, to such a degree as to create 
a serious problem of storage facilities, and, 
in the case of certain classes of sources, 
make the problem of plethora menacing to 


3 Jbid., p. 167. 
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efficient scholarly exploitation. We there- 
fore recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the question of what ma- 
terials, if any, may wisely be neglected by 
collecting agencies and to study any other 
possibilities of coping with this problem.‘ 
As far as I have been able to determine, 
no committee was ever appointed and 
nothing has been done to cope with the 
“plethora.” 

The sanctity which surrounds the term 
“research” disguises a good deal of down- 
right nonsense. In the Survey of Activi- 
ties of American Agencies in Relation to 
Materials for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences and the Humanities, compiled for the 
Joint Committee for Research of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Research Council, 
it is disclosed that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of these activities are devoted to the 
uncritical collection of local history, local 
imprints, diaries, letters, genealogies, ac- 
count books, autographs, old newspapers, 
etc. Even if the legitimate nature of these 
activities be granted, the fact that hun- 
dreds of collecting agencies compete with 
one another for the same materials has the 
effect of raising prices to farcial propor- 
tions. Consider, for example, the afore- 
mentioned Letters of George Spelvin. Let 
us grant that some librarian, who finds 
Mr. Spelvin and his letters revolting, 
nevertheless believes that it is his duty to 
posterity to preserve the record of all social 
phenomena. He, accordingly, is willing to 
receive the Letters in his library and bear 
the expense of cataloging and housing. 
But the issue is not resolved so simply. 
Aside from the value which may accrue to 
the Letters because of Sabin’s indifference 
or Harvard's oversight, the Letters may 
the Planning of Research, Historical Scholership. tm 


America, Needs and Opportunities; a report. New 
York, 1932, p. 98. 
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have several other characteristics which 
add to their value. In the first place, Mr. 
Spelvin cannot be supposed to have had his 
book issued by one of the well-known pub- 
lishing houses. He would undoubtedly 
have employed the local job printer and the 
book will thus have a rare imprint. Sec- 
ondly, since Mr. Spelvin’s son received the 
letters while at college, the book has sig- 
nificance for research in the history of 
American education. Thirdly, Mr. Spel- 
vin is a local author and his book is a 
legitimate collector’s item for the local 
library, the county library, the state li- 
brary, the historical society library, and 
every college and university library in the 
state which lists “the collection of the 
works of local authors” as part of its pro- 
gram of collecting materials for research. 
The net result is the competition of a 
hundred libraries, each anxious to secure 
the book, and the question becomes, not 
who has sufficient good will to accept it 
but who has money enough to buy it. 


Determining Value of Research Materials 


It is possible to present certain concrete 
conclusions and proposals for coping with 
the situation discussed in the preceding 
pages. 

1. A university library is primarily a 
service institution devoted to the further- 
ance of teaching and research. It is not 
a museum for the storage or exhibition of 
literary monuments and curiosa. 

2. Libraries should resolve to eliminate 
scarcity as a measure of the value of a 
book. In general, it can be said that the 
value of the contents of a book varies in- 
versely with its scarcity. If, due to his- 
torical accident, a really valuable book 
should be scarce, its value will, in most 
cases, lead to reprinting. 

3. In general, the most recent edition of 




















a book is preferable to any earlier edition 
even if the earlier edition should be the 
first. 

4. Autographs and association features, 
whatever monetary value may accrue to 
books from them, are not germane to the 
concerns of a university library except in 
cases where the occurrence of an auto- 
graph is an important historical fact, not 
previously noted. 

5. Libraries, by means of concerted ac- 
tion, should force down the prices on 
Americana. The possibility of film repro- 
duction indicates one method of making 
“rare Americana” cheap and universally 
available. If necessary, libraries should 
declare a moratorium on the purchase of 
such material. The booksellers will then 
be compelled to give most of it away and 
charge reasonable prices for the balance. 
Parenthetically, it can be added that the 
trafic in Americana between book-dealers 
and libraries has reached the proportions 
of a flourishing racket. 

6. Books whose value and importance 
are derived solely from the fact that they 
were published at a certain time and place 
(including a large proportion of Ameri- 
cana) likewise have no value for a uni- 
versity library once the fact of publication 
is known and recorded. They should be 
discarded or sent to a museum or to some 
other type of repository. Libraries hesi- 
tate to do this because they pay so much 
money for “rare imprints.’’ But combined 
action on the part of libraries could re- 
duce the price of “imprint” books just as 
in the case of Americana. 

7. Manuscript collections are usually 
considered the most important research 
materials, but publication of the contents 
of a manuscript reduces the manuscript to 
a collector’s item and dissipates its value 
for a research library. No library should 
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collect manuscripts already exploited or 
edited by scholars unless there is good 
reason to believe that the editing has been 
bady done and needs to be done over. 
In his review® of the Guide to the Latin 
American Manuscripts in the University 
of Texas Library, Professor Rippy makes 
the following observation: 


Much of the cream has already been taken 
from this collection. Many of its important 
items have been published in documentary 
collections. . . . Many other manuscripts 
have served as the basis of works written by 
a number of historians.... In fact, many 
of the manuscripts were largely exploited 
or in the process of exploitation before they 
were deposited in the University of Texas 
Library. 


Professor Rippy goes on to lighten the 
sting of this comment by adding that 
“manuscripts are always useful to an- 
tiquarians ... 

8. I wish finally to present a plan that 
will help to solve the problems of a li- 
brarian who must decide whether or not 
to purchase a manuscript, a rare pamphlet, 
a first edition, or similar materials. Items 
of this sort come high. To be sure, they 
can usually gain publicity for the library 
or mention in the account of “notable ad- 
ditions.” But suppose the librarian wishes 
to make his decision not in terms of ad- 
vertising value, but in terms of scholarly 
value or significance for research. His 
own judgment may not be equal to the 
task of deciding and the current interests 
of the men on the faculty may be too 
limited or too catholic. 

Various organizations concern them- 
selves with the collection and preservation 
of research materials. These same organi- 
zations might sponsor the creation of a 
committee on the determination of the re- 


5 Library Quarterly, 10:433-35, July 1940. 











search value of rare books and manu- 
scripts. If such a committee could be set 
up which published, at regular intervals, 
a list of authors whose works had been is- 
sued in definitive editions, the presence of 
a name on such a list would be a declara- 
tion to librarians that the manuscripts, 
first editions, or pamphlets written by this 
man had value only for book-dealers and 
collectors. There would be nothing dog- 
matic about such a list. Several pre- 
liminary drafts might be circulated in 
order to take advantage of any suggestions 
for the inclusion or omission of names. 
The discovery of new materials would 
automatically lead to a correction of the 
list. Besides names, the list might include 
topics. The committee would also have a 
permanent secretary who could answer 
questions about names or topics not on 
the list. If a librarian were not sure 
whether some manuscripts offered to him 
by a dealer had ever been published he 
could write to the committee for informa- 
tion. If the committee replied that the 
manuscript had been printed and was 
available, the librarian might still want 
to buy the manuscript as a collector’s item 
but he could not disguise the grounds of 
his decision with high-sounding phrases 
about source material, scholarship, or re- 
search. 

I can present two examples drawn from 
my own experience in which the existence 
of such a list would have been valuable. 
In both cases the scholarly insignificance 
of material offered by dealers was discov- 
ered without the aid of a list; but this 
does not lessen their value as examples. 
There are probably many other cases in 
which the library has bought material 
whose significance for scholarship has been 
overestimated, but since the type of check 
list | am proposing is not available, these 


cases remain undiscovered. It was only 
by accident that in these two cases the 
knowledge that the materials were unim- 
portant happened to be available. 

In one case we were offered by a dealer, 
at a very high price, the run of the New 
York Herald Tribune in which Karl 
Marx’s comments on the Civil War ap- 
peared. Undoubtedly we would have 
bought this item if we had not known 
that these particular writings of Marx had 
been collected and reprinted in a very 
reasonably priced book. So far as scholar- 
ship is concerned, the book, together with 
the information concerning the first ap- 
pearance of the articles which is contained 
in the preface of the book, does away with 
the value of the newspaper. 

In another case a man on our faculty 
recommended the purchase of a published 
decision of one of the earliest and most 
important cases in the history of American 
labor. Fortunately, another member of 
our faculty happened to know that this 
decision had been reprinted in a collection 
that was already available in the library. 


Positive Program of Action 


I realize full well that these proposals 
are essentially negative and contain few 
suggestions for a positive program. A 
positive program for a university library 
must await the achievement of cooperation 
between administration, faculty, and li- 
brarian resulting in a concrete and de- 
tailed collecting policy with well defined 
goals and limits. Further, this policy 
must be a phase of a regional or national 
program. Until such cooperation is 
achieved, and its achievement is all too 
rare, the collecting activities of university 
and research libraries will be characterized 
by confusion, waste, and lack of purpose. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Place of Rare Books in a College 
or University Library 


Dr. Adams is director of the William L. 
Clements Library of American History at 
the University of Michigan; president of 
the Bibliographical Society of America; 
and chairman of the Committee on A meri- 
cana in College Libraries of the American 
Historical Association. 


HE PLACE for rare books in a col- 

lege or university library is the rare 
book room.' If an institution does not 
possess and adequately maintain a rare 
book room, its trustees should consider the 
advisability of arranging to dispose of its 
rare books, by gift, barter, or sale to some 
other institution that does make provision 
for them. 

Elsewhere I have expressed the view 
that, in general, the college or university 
library, rather than a local public library, 
is the place for rare books. Of course 
such a generalization needs qualification, 
as in the cases of great institutions like 
the Public Library of Boston, the New 
York Public Library, or the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, where impressive gifts 
have been supplemented by generous en- 
dowments, and where splendid traditions 
have become firmly fixed. Equally there 
can be no question of placing rare books 


' The inaugural issue of this magazine contained 
some slightly contrasting views on the whole subject 
by Lawrence C. Powell, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Library, and Warren L. 
Perry, librarian of the College of Puget Sound. Both 
those articles should be re-read in connection with 
this paper. 
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in the well-established historical societies, 
or separate libraries founded expressly for 
the purpose of caring for rare books. My 
point is simply this: if, in a given locality, 
there is a public library and also a well- 
run college or university library, other 
things being equal, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the latter is a better repository.” 

There are too many examples of where 
this is already being done for us to ignore 
them. The job of the public library is to 
serve the public. The job of the college 
or university library is to serve a selected 
group. It requires no great feat of 
imagination to decide which of these two 
groups is more likely to be concerned with 
rare books, and in consequence, which kind 
of library is the more appropriate to care 


for rare books. 


Rare Book Rooms 
That this has already been decided is 


attested by the numerous modern libraries 
at colleges and universities which are al- 
ready lifting from the local public libraries 
the responsibility for the care of rare 
books. Many of these were built during 
the flush times of the twenties, such as the 
Candler Library at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia. Others were built with 
carefully conserved funds which went 
much farther in the low-building-costs 


2 Adams, R. G. Address at the Dedication of the 
Stockwell Memorial Library, Albion, Michigan, 1938. 
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period of the thirties, such as the Stockwell 
Library at Albion College, Michigan. 
Yet others, which have passed their cen- 
tury marks, have already begun to devote 
time, money, and curatorship to specially 
and appropriately designed rare book 
rooms, as exemplified by that in the 
Allegheny College Library, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. Large libraries for large 
universities are still being built, as is 
shown by the dedication in 1940 of the 
Gorgas Memorial Library at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama with adequate space 
for rare books. But the older universities 
were already on the next lap of the race, 
for in the very year in which Alabama 
made Uncle Sam pay for the destruction 
wrought by his army in the Civil War, 
the Friends of the Harvard Library were 
apprised of the fact that Harvard wants 
a separate building for its rare books. 
Brown University, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles already have 
such separate buildings for certain of their 
rare books. Modern buildings, adequate 
equipment, and, more important than 
these, curators who have the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of real collectors continue to in- 
crease. If the exquisite rare book room 
in the Baker Library at Dartmouth Col- 
lege contains unique rarities, so does the 
Wren Collection at the University of 
Texas. 


Decentralization Desirable 


Rare books are, in fact, going into these 
college and university libraries faster than 
they can be reported to the union catalog 
at the Library of Congress. We need 
centralization of information about Amer- 
ica’s bibliographic resources, but we are 
not going to have any centralization of 
America’s bibliographic riches. 


In these days of totalitarian war, the 
concentration of the nation’s book re- 
sources, particularly in metropolitan areas, 
is not to be urged. But the concentration 
of books is after all merely the delusion 
of some, who, as the Librarian of Con- 
gress has aptly said “torture themselves 
with thoughts of an impossible and imag- 
inary ‘completeness’ which no library ever 
has attained or ever will.”* Moreover, 
books in great metropolitan areas are too 
easily accessible to unselected readers. 

In these days of microcopying we do not 
need any such concentration, for micro- 
copies will satisfy those readers who want 
merely factual and textual content. 

In these days of national library as- 
sociations which meet and discuss at 
length problems of library efficiency and 
economy in terms of more books for more 
people in less time and at less cost, we 
need libraries like those of colleges and 
universities, which are apt to provide a 
greater degree of protection against un- 
selected readers, and against the type of 
over-zealous librarian who makes a fetish 
of service. 

In these days of ever greater demands 
for centralized control in politics and eco- 
nomics, it is a good idea to have decen- 
tralization in the matter of things of the 
mind and spirit. If I had an important 
Rembrandt and were inclined to give it 
away, I should present it to the Nelson 
Gallery in Kansas City rather than to 
any art gallery in New York City. 

In these days when it is apparent that 
the majority of the people of the United 
States live west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, why should such a disproportionately 
large share of its bibliographic treasures 
be concentrated east of those mountains? 

* MacLeish, Archibald. Remarks... on the Occa- 


sion of the Laying of the Cornerstone of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library, Washington, 1939. ” 
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Institutions Scattered 


There is one thing about the colleges 
and universities of America—they are well 
scattered. If, at any of these institutions 
of higher learning, the responsible govern- 
ing body deliberately elects to make itself 
a local center of culture (or does so in a 
fit of absence of mind) it ought to be en- 
couraged to recognize its obligations and 
face the future fairly and squarely. If 
those authorities do not want to assume 
any such responsibility, they ought to read 
Mr. Perry’s article cited above, and they 
should eschew any connection with rare 
books. 

Many an American collector is giving 
the work of a lifetime to a favorite institu- 
tion. An interestingly large proportion of 
these are college and university libraries. 
The selection of the institution may be 
rationalized as having been carefully 
thought out, but in fact it is more apt to 
be the result of sentiment, loyalty, and 
emotion. It is no longer a question of 
whether college and university libraries 
shall become responsible for rare books, 
but which colleges and universities. A 
small college like Knox, at Galesburg, II- 
linois (600 students), has made its de- 
cision by accepting the Finley Collection, 
just as Williams College made up its mind 
when it accepted the Chapin Collection. 
Similarly a huge university like the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
(27,000 students) made its choice when it 
accepted the Clarke and Cowan libraries. 

To say that I am in favor of certain 
college and university libraries collecting 
rare books would be like the lady’s remark 
—that she accepted the universe—to Dr. 
Johnson. Such college and university li- 
braries are going to do it anyway. But I 
am equally in favor of certain college and 
university libraries refraining from the 
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collecting of rare books. To these I have 
only to say, “Please make up your minds; 
either get in or stay out, and stop muddy- 
ing up the water.” 

In one small library of rare books in 
one American university I like to explain 
our function by saying that our job is to 
help the University of Michigan overcome 
the handicap of having been born four 
hundred years too late. Printing was in- 
vented in western Europe, and America 
was discovered, in the fifteenth century, 
but the University of Michigan did not 
come along until the nineteenth century. 
By the same computations Harvard was 
born two hundred years too late, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
almost five hundred years too late. But 
none of these institutions is discouraged by 
mere chronology—and certainly the 
growth of rare book collections on the 
Pacific coast is something with which to 
reckon. 


Dominant Interests Reflected 


The place of (as contrasted with for) 
rare books in a college library depends 
entirely upon the institution. If the in- 
stitution has elected to collect, then it 
must have professors and librarians who 
do not always think of the word “bib- 
liography” as a list of titles on a given 
subject attached to a term paper or thesis. 

The place of rare books in a college or 
university library actually depends upon 
the taste, discrimination, and feeling of its 
teachers (including the library staff), as 
well as upon their intellectual training 
and erudition. In a college where the 
teachers are mere scholars, the place of 
rare books will be relatively low; in an 
institution where the teachers are men 
and women of fine feeling, sentiment, and 
appreciation, as well as scholars, the place 
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of rare books will be higher. Nothing 
that we can say by way of opinion, be it 
expert opinion or mere prejudice, will af- 
fect the situation one way or the other. 
As a military post so often reflects the 
dominant interest of the commanding of- 
ficer, so a college or university library is 
apt to reflect the interests of its president 
or its librarian. If the higher authorities 
see no sense in the collecting and preserva- 
tion of rare books—the library probably 
will not have a chance to do so. Secretly 
I rejoice when I hear a librarian of a col- 
lege or university library proclaim that he 
is interested in readers and that rare books 
are of minor concern. I simply grin to 
myself and cross that institution off the 
list of possible competitors when some- 
thing really good comes along. 


What Is a Rare Book? 


The actual definition of a rare book is 
almost as flexible as the other principles 
discussed here. If we take the criterion 
of replaceability, there must be different 
rules at different colleges and universities. 
A great tidewater eastern university can 
lose a one-hundred dollar book and easily 
replace it, because it has the hundred 
dollars. But that might be a serious loss 
in a small freshwater college. ‘The ques- 
tion of association interest is equally rela- 
tive. A great western institution may 
have dozens of books from the library of 
a certain man who actually founded a cer- 
tain eastern university. The tidewater 
institution would place a higher value on 
those books. The question of the number 
of copies originally issued is sometimes 
used as the criterion for rarity. Some li- 
brarians say books issued in an edition of 
100 copies, others say 200 or even 500 
copies. Again this is relative to the in- 
stitution and its interests. (We are all 


apt to agree that the publishing racket of 
issuing “limited” editions of 1000, so prev- 
alent in the 1920’s, is now a bit ludicrous. ) 
We can all agree that incunabula are 
rare—but I have heard librarians question 
even this in the case of what they regard 
as an unimportant book. On occasions 
like that I have a suppressed desire to look 
for a book thief and give him the name of 
that library. More and more we are com- 
ing to think that all English books printed 
before 1640, or all American books printed 
before 1800, are worthy of being consid- 
ered rare books. 


Regional Warehouses 


Today a movement is under way to 
make great warehouses for “little-used 
books” in given regional areas. [Har- 
vard, the Boston Public Library, the 
American Antiquarian Society, and the 
various surrounding tidewater institutions 
are actually thinking in these terms. 
President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago is speaking out for such a ware- 
house in his area.] The theory is that li- 
braries will pool their “little-used books” 
but retain title thereto. Aside from the 
question of the definition of the “little- 
used book,” I am reminded of an after- 
noon at the Pueblo Bonito, in Chaco 
Cafion, New Mexico. The Department of 
the Interior maintained a pleasant young 
ranger there. I soon found he was a 
product of the University of New Mexico, 
with graduate work in archeology to his 
credit. We were standing atop of a 
kitchen midden which must have been 
eight hundred feet long and thirty feet 
high. We could not move without un- 
covering artifacts. The ranger remarked 
that it would be fun if the numerous ex- 
peditions which had gathered specimens 
in the last ten years could be induced to 
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pool their artifacts, match fragments and 
shards, and learn something. He said he 
had attended a convention in Santa Fe of 
the representatives of more than a score 
of archeological museums in America. 
All had specimens from the Pueblo 
Bonito; they discussed pooling their arti- 
facts. Then he laughed. When I en- 
quired the reason for his merriment, he 
replied, “Oh, they could not decide which 
institution was to have charge of the pool.” 

The warehouse theory may be sound, 
but any college or university that is worth 
its salt, will, as the years go on, be con- 
stantly drawing back books which it has 
learned are rare. Any college or univer- 
sity library in this country which has 
passed its one-hundredth birthday has 
merely by virtue of that fact many “little- 
used” books which are now rare books. 
As members of the staff learn that certain 
treasures have been shipped off simply be- 
cause they were “little-used” there will be 
all kinds of fireworks. The expression 
“‘little-used” is like the expression “special 
collection” —it may betray a misapprehen- 
sion of and lack of appreciation of rare 
books. Who wants rare books “much 
used?” “Special collection” implies the 
rigid adherence to subject classification— 
when, as a civilization matures, the first 
principle of classification is more apt to be 
rarity than subject matter. 


A Good Problem 


Colleges and universities are places 
where, presumably, men and women are 
taught greater discrimination, how to 
make distinctions, what to regard as evi- 
dence, and how to evaluate it; in short, 
how to tell a counterfeit from the real 
thing. It has occurred to me that a good 
problem to set for a student would be to 
give him several editions of the same book : 
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a first edition; a first revised edition; the 
last edition published during the author’s 
lifetime; the first effort at a critical edi- 
tion; a popular modern edition; and the 
latest critical edition. I should then sug- 
gest that the student be required to do his 
problem or write his paper on the differ- 
ences and points he discovers. The inter- 
esting thing about such a problem is that 
it is conceivable that the student might not 
have to read the book at all. He might get 
more training than he would if he ac- 
tually did read it. Without rare books, 
this, and similar training, can never be 
given. 


Terminology 


The place of rare books in the college 
or university library will be determined by 
people who seldom use the expressions 
“special collection” or “research library.” 
The first presumes the fundamental prin- 
ciple of subject classification. In the 
Morgan Library books are classed to- 
gether because they were printed by Cax- 
ton, or because they were bound for 
Grolier. In the American Antiquarian 
Society books are classed together because 
they were owned by Cotton or Increase 
Mather, as in the Library of Congress 
books owned by Thomas Jefferson have a 
separate stack. In the Clements Library 
books illustrated by DeBry over a period 
of forty years are classed together because 
of the illustrator, and books by many 
Jesuit missionaries of different names are 
classed together. The term “special col- 
lection” need not, but too often does, 
imply a concern with specialized subject 
matter. 

“Research library” is equally unsatis- 
factory because it views a library from the 
standpoint of use. Use is not of cardinal 
importance in a rare book library. Then, 
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as to the word “research,” we cannot get 
away from the cynical remark that he who 
copies from one book is guilty of plagia- 
rism, while he who copies from three is 
engaged in research. We cannot forget 
the cartoon in a literary periodical depict- 
ing a shabby individual, armed with a 
pointed stick, who was picking scraps of 
torn paper from the ground. The caption 
suggested that he was a professor of edu- 
cation doing research. Likewise there is 
a distinction between “research”’ and “ree- 
search” which curators of rare books have 
to draw. 


The Curator of Rare Books 


It is my own opinion that rare books in 
college and university libraries should be 
treated as such—and that means that 
every library which has any regard for 


Libraries and Research 
(Continued from page 26) 


There is a further question, of course, 
concerning the responsibility of librarians 
for the existence of such a situation. It 
may be that our research libraries but 
mirror the confusion and meaninglessness 
that characterize much of research itself. 
If, as the Librarian of Congress has 
charged, our scholars are irresponsible, 
bored with meanings, and indifferent to 
values, the libraries which serve such 
scholars and are responsive to their de- 
mands must share this description. How- 
ever, this paper is not concerned with the 
allocation of blame or responsibility. We 
must first recognize the situation as it is; 
we must realize that the boast of complete- 
ness disguises a frightful waste of money 


them should have, if possible, a separate 
curator of rare books. It is to be urged 
that this curator shall not be a person of 
inferior training, salary, or personality. 
A prospective benefactor will infer much 
from the kind of person a librarian puts 
in charge of the rare books. The curator 
must be able to meet people. Increasingly 
librarians will wish to refer the more im- 
portant bibliographical enquiries to such 
a curator—hence training and experience 
in that field are more important for such 
a position than training in a library school. 
Often we are inclined to think that ex- 
perience in antiquarian bookselling is the 
best kind of training for such a position. 
In any case, a rule-of-thumb assistant, 
fresh from college, is not ideally equipped, 
in fact, may not be equipped at all, for 
such a position. 


for the purchasing, cataloging, and hous- 
ing of trash; we must realize that “rarity” 
is usually an indication of the lack of in- 
trinsic value; and, in general, we must 
realize that a research library must de- 
velop standards of value and importance, 
similar to those exercised by a museum 
in selecting its exhibits or by a symphony 
orchestra in selecting its repertoire. 
Catholicity of interests does not excuse the 
lack or obviate the need for such stand- 
ards. Without them research li- 
braries tend to become mausoleums in 
which a small percentage of worth-while 
books are buried beneath accumulations of 
trivialities. 


our 
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By C. U. FAYE 


Landmarks in the Development 
of the Western Book 


Mr. Faye is a language specialist in the 
Catalog Department of the University of 
Illinois Library. In this article he out- 
lines the landmarks in the development of 
the Western book stressing the importance 
of the Latin alphabet. 


HE OBJECT of this sketch is to deal 

briefly with the elements that make 
up the Western book. The following will 
be touched upon: the codex form of the 
book, the material of the book (paper, 
etc.), printing with movable type, and the 
development of the Latin alphabet, which 
is the alphabet of Western books as dis- 
tinguished from Oriental books. This al- 
phabet appears today in our printed books 
(in capitals and lower-case letters), in 
three main styles: Roman, Gothic, and 
Italic. 


The Latin Alphabet 


Experience has shown that the Latin 
alphabet, with its less than thirty letters, 
is more practical for putting thoughts on 
paper than an ideogrammatic system, such 
as the Chinese, with its several hundred 
ideograms. 

It is generally accepted that our alpha- 
bet originated with the Semites, was 


adopted by the Greeks," who added 


1G. E. Mylonas has fixed the date for the intro- 
duction of the historic Greek alphabet into Greece 
between the twelfth and eighth centuries sB.c. 

See_his article “The Date of the Introduction of 
the Greek Alphabet” in The Classical Bulletin 
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vowels, and was transmitted to the 
Romans through the Greek colonies in 
South Italy. 

Let us turn from the origins of our 
alphabet to the chief materials (papyrus, 
etc.) that have been used in making the 
Western book, and to the two main forms 
(roll and codex) that it has assumed. 


Papyrus, Parchment, Roll, Codex, Paper 


A passage in a Greek inscription” of the 
year 305 A.D. is evidence that, at that 
time, papyrus and parchment were the 
chief materials of which books were 
made.* 

At first both papyrus and parchment 


books were rolls; later both appeared in 





12:54-56, 1936, Published by St. Louis University. 
The Greek alphabet is an important element in the 
history of Christendom and of European civilization. 
It is the alphabet of native Greek literature and of 
Hellenistic literature, which, it is scarcely necessary 
to point out, includes both the Septuagint and the 
Greek New Testament. It is also the link between 
the original Semitic alphabet and the alphabets of 
the Christian world, being the ancestor of the Latin 
alphabet used in the Western Church, and of various 
Fs — (Cyrillic, Coptic, etc.) used in the Eastern 
urch. 

In this sketch but one of the descendants of the 
Greek alphabet, namely the Latin alphabet, will be 
dealt with. 

? This inscription is  pottiched in the Corpus inscrip- 
tionum attic arum, 3:4 he passage in question is 
discussed in Th. Birt’s Sicritih und Hermeneutik nebst 
Abriss des antiken Buchwesens. Minchen, 1913. 
p. 264, 

The passage reads: 
preserved in books 


“  . . The marginal notes. . 
( éu&Byios ) either parchments 
( d@Vipars ) or papyri ( xtoves) or in any kind 
of tablets (&... ypapuar. * The inscription, then, 
considers th aan cote ‘and papyri as being 
books, while other materials that received writing 
are gathered together under and covered by the term 
yeapupareia ( ypapyareiov, that on which one writes). 

* Papyrus continued to be used for a long time 
in the papal chancellery. The latest known papal 
bull on papyrus _is one that was issued during the 
reign of ~¢_ Boniface VIII (1012-24).—Catholic 
Encyclopedia, 3:54. 
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codex form. Papyrus, being brittle, was 
not so well adapted to the codex form as 
parchment. During the fourth century 
A.D. the parchment codex became supreme. 
Once established, it held its own through- 
out the Middle Ages. As regards form, 
modern books are codices. 

The reappearance of the roll, in the 
photographic film book, has indeed de- 
stroyed the monopoly, but has hardly chal- 
lenged the pre-eminence of the codex. 

Our modern books differ, as to material, 
from the medieval books in one important 
respect: paper has taken the place of 
parchment. Paper was invented by the 
Chinese as early, at least, as the first cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. It was brought 
into the Near East by the Arabs about 
the eighth century. The earliest example 
in Europe appears to be a document in 
the Escorial dated 1009.* Since the inven- 
tion of printing, paper, which already ear- 
lier had been encroaching upon the 
monopoly of parchment, after a while 
definitely took possession of the field. 

Up to the Renaissance, medieval books 
were chiefly parchment codices, written in 
Roman capitals, to which, in the course 
of time, were added minuscules (by print- 
ers called “lower-case” letters) and letters 
in the Gothic script. Let us proceed to a 
consideration of these. 


Roman Majuscules (Capitals) and Mi- 
nuscules (Small Letters) 


The Roman capitals of our books today 
are, essentially, the same as the monu- 
mental “square” capitals of the Roman in- 
scriptions. They were also commonly 
used as a book hand up to and including 
the fifth century A.p. Characteristic of 
Roman genius are these letters that have 


* Esdaile, Arundell. A Student's Manual of Bibliog- 
raphy. London, 1932, p. 36. 
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marched in stately array down the ages. 

An examination of the script of the Al- 
cuin Bible,® written at St. Martin’s 
Monastery, Tours, while Alcuin (hence 
its name) was Abbot there (796-804) re- 
veals remarkable similarity between its 
minuscules and our present Roman lower- 
case letters. How did these letters come 
into being? One must not think of the 
various styles of writing that have ap- 
peared as being related to each other in a 
vertical genealogical line and descending, 
the later script from the earlier, in dis- 
tinct chronological layers. The Caro- 
lingian minuscules are not direct descend- 
ants of the Roman capitals, they 
“emerged” —to use a term that has become 
established—from scripts then in exist- 
ence.® 

Important scripts that have not had so 
evident an influence upon modern letter 
forms as, for instance, the Carolingian 
minuscule, must be passed over in silence. 
We proceed to a mention of the Gothic 
script. 


The Gothic Script 


As the Roman square capitals reflect 
the genius of Rome, so the Gothic script 
is a flower of the spirit that produced the 
Gothic cathedrals. As the curve of the 
Roman arch was broken in the Gothic 
arch, so the smooth outlines of the Roman 


® A facsimile +. the eget peas of Genesis in this 
Bible is given in Franz Steffens’ Lateinische Paléog- 
raphie, 2 verm, aufi., 1929, plate 47. 

This facsimile affords an illustration of the “hier- 
archy of scripts.” The scribes used different styles of 
writing for different pu speoes. As the Church had 
its hierarchy: pope, archbishop, bishop, priest, so 
writing also had its hierarchy. The Roman square 
capitals, being, as it were, popes, were used for the 
important book headings; the minuscules, correspond- 
ing to common clerics, were used for the text itself; 
while for material of intermediate importance other 
styles of script were used. 

* Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt has presented a conveni- 
ent outline of what took place in his “The Heritage 
of the Manuscript” in A History of the Printed Book, 
Being the Third Number of The Dolphin. ed. by 
L. C, Wroth, New York, 1938, 3-23. For details, 
works on palaeography should consulted. 
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letters became broken and angular in 
Gothic writing; e.g., the almost circular 
Carolingian o becomes f¥,—the circle is 
broken,—hence the terms used to denote 
this script: fractura, by medieval scholars ; 
Fraktur in German; and brisé in French. 

With the material under the next head- 
ing we conclude our consideration of the 
chief varieties of script that have survived 
in our present-day printed books. 


Italian Humanistic and Cursive (i.e., 


Italic) Hand 


Our lower-case Roman letters are de- 
rived from the humanistic book hand of 
the fifteenth century, a product of the 
Renaissance in Italy, being the fruit of 
study and imitation of earlier models of 
Carolingian writing. 

There developed also in Italy, during 
the fifteenth century, a cursive hand, 
Italic—a modification of the humanistic 
book hand, with some borrowings from the 
Gothic cursive then current in Italy. 
This hand survives both in Italic type and 
in our present-day cursive writing. 


The Stage Now Set for the Invention of 
Printing 


All the elements of the printed book, 
except movable type, were now at hand: 
the handy codex form of the book; paper, 
cheaper than all varieties of parchment, 
and less bulky and more pliable than ordi- 
nary parchment; the Latin alphabet, avail- 
able in the Roman square capitals, in 
Gothic, in the Renaissance modification of 
the Carolingian minuscules, and in italics. 

Books were, indeed, made, but at great 
expense ; expert technicians and much time 
were needed. One of the results of the 
Renaissance was an insistent demand, 
which scribes and professional calligra- 
phists could not meet, for more books at a 
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reasonable price. Printing was the solu- 
tion. Compared with the output of the 
scribes, that of printing was mass produc- 
tion. The essence of the new invention 
was that the letters of the alphabet and 
the current abbreviations and ligatures 
were each cast into a separate and indi- 
vidual movable type. The tendency has 
been to lessen the number of the abbrevia- 
tions (a survival is XY for Christ-, as in 
Xmas) and of the ligatures (a survival 
is & for et) that early printing carried on 
as a legacy from the manuscripts. 


Precursors of Typography; a Rival of 
Typography: Xylography 


In earlier examples of printing (namely 
that done by wood-blocks for the making 
of playing cards, figures of saints, stamped 
textiles) that which was printed formed a 
unified design; letters that perchance ap- 
peared in the pattern were not set sepa- 
rately—the design was as much a unit as 
the poster is today. 

These remarks apply also to xylography. 
In this variety of printing the whole page, 
consisting usually of illustration with text, 
was cut on a block of wood and the page 
printed as a unit. The artist had to make 
as many designs as there were pages in the 
book. Xylography flourished most dur- 
ing the years from 1460 to 1480. Its in- 
herent disadvantages made it impossible 
for xylography to continue competing with 
typography, which is the kind of printing 
that uses movable type, the letters being 
cast in separate, individual types. 


The Date of the Invention of Typography 


The oldest datable specimen of typog- 
raphy is an astronomical calendar, which, 
it is concluded, must have been printed in 
1447, because it is for the year 1448. 

Among the documents from a lawsuit 
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of 1439 in which Gutenberg took part is 
the deposition of one Hans Diinne “that 
about three years before (i.c., 1436) he 
had made a profit of about one hundred 
guilders on material ‘pertaining to print- 
ing’ (das zu dem Trucken gehoret) sold 
to Gutenberg.” The incunabulist Haebler 
uses the documents of this lawsuit to dis- 
pose of Coster’s claims to priority and to 
establish Gutenberg as the inventor of 
printing. His implied interpretation of 
Trucken, in the phrase quoted, appears to 
be that it is equivalent to the modern 
Drucken." 

On the basis of this lawsuit it is reason- 
able to assume that, in the 1430's, Guten- 
berg either invented printing or was 
conducting experiments that led to its 
invention. 


Johann Gutenberg the Father of Printing 


It may never be proved who was the 
first actual printer in Europe. Claims 
have been made for Laurens Janszoon 
Coster. There may be others with claims 
of priority over Gutenberg. If so, then, 
after having spent time, ingenuity, indus- 
try, and money in inventing movable type, 
they have failed to leave for posterity 
products from their print shops or other 
testimony sufficiently convincing to sub- 
stantiate their claims. 

Gutenberg, on the other hand, stands 
pre-eminent among the earliest printers. 
No other printer seems to have had so 
significant an influence upon early print- 
ing. It is a fact that, from his activities 
in Mainz, printing spread through Eu- 
rope. Whoever may have been the first 
actual printer, Johann Gutenberg, besides 
having strong claims to that title, may 
with good reason be considered the first 


* Haebler, Konrad, Handbuch der Inkunabelkunde. 
Leipzig, 1925, pp. 30-31. 
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among effectual printers, and, therefore, 
may justly be honored as the father of 
printing. 


What Has Been Achieved by the Printed 
Book 


Next to the alphabet, printing is the 
most important achievement of mankind. 

By means of the alphabet, it is possible 
to record the ipsissima verba which clothe 
our thoughts. The imposing structure of 
comparative philology is made possible 
and depends upon documents in alphabetic 
script. Preserved for us are the very 
sounds of the words in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and in the masterpieces of litera- 
ture—what would poetry be, if the sounds 
of its words were lacking? 

The letters of the Latin alphabet, cast 
in movable types, are the essential element 
of printing. Later developments in the 
mass production of printed material 
(stereotype, linotype, offset, etc.) and in 
the conservation of the space taken up by 
printed material (film)—all these depend 
upon, as their final irreducible units, the 
single movable types, the individual letters 
of the Latin alphabet. 

Through the medium of printing can be 
communicated, practically without limit, 
recorded thought. Anyone able to read 
may have access to whatever he may desire 
of what has been set down of human ex- 
perience, endeavor and aspiration—all this 
because of less than thirty letters cast in 
movable type. 
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The Subject Specialist 


(Continued from page 21) 


make it increasingly useful to those patrons 
of the library who are engaged in serious 
research. These considerations, however, 
will not prevent the assignment, from time 
to time, of some lesser field of research to 
a person whose main work may be general 
and miscellaneous in character. 

With a view, then, to smoothing the 
path for those investigators who use our 
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libraries, decreasing administrative costs, 
giving sympathetic service, and expanding 
the opportunity for satisfying and con- 
structive work to the more ambitious and 
capable members of the staff, the principle 
of division of work by subject as against 
division by process should receive the care- 
ful attention of the administrators of our 
large university and reference libraries. 
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By WILLIAM M. RANDALL 


The Task of the College Library 


William M. Randall is professor of li- 
brary science in the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago and 
managing editor of “The Library Quar- 
terly.” 


T SOMETIMES seems to me that we 

would be much better off if we could 
rid our vocabulary of one word and its 
derivatives, and replace them with a series 
of terms which more accurately connote 
our institutions, our activities, and our- 
selves. The word I have in mind, of 
course, is “library,” with its fellows, “li- 
brarianship” and “librarian.” All of these 
are derived, in the end, from the Latin 
word for book, and they originally re- 
ferred—and still do in most languages— 


to bookselling and the book trade. 


Librarianship Has Different Meanings 


My dispute, however, is not with ety- 
mology. Words and their meanings and 
the changes in these meanings are beyond 
reason and logic, and certainly there is 
little value in arguing about them. No— 
the cause of my unhappiness is quite dif- 
ferent. My concern arises rather from the 
effect that words have upon the thinking 
and hence upon the actions of people. 
Because we call a group of institutions 
“libraries,” we are likely to assume that all 
of the members of the group are the same 
sort of institutions. Because we give to a 
rather amorphous and undefinable lot of 
processes, techniques, judgments, and de- 
cisions the name “librarianship,” we are 


likely to suppose that we have a single 
profession with a single necessary appren- 
ticeship. And because we call all the 
members of the group concerned with 
these institutions and their management 
“librarians,” it requires a real wrench of 
the imagination to realize that they are not 
all alike in their duties nor in the training 
necessary for the performance of them. 

I will not say that I am a librarian. 
Perhaps that is stretching the word too 
far. The catalogers at the Library of 
Congress are all librarians. So are the 
people who work at the loan desk in De- 
troit and those who write the book orders 
at the University of Chicago. All of these 
are librarians. And all of them have an 
equal right to call what they are doing 
“librarianship.” 

The University of Michigan has a li- 
brary; in fact, it has several libraries. 
They are not very much like one another 
except that all of them contain books. 
There is a public library in Chicago and 
there is a public library in the little town 
of Belleville, Michigan, but they are not 
very much alike, either. There is a library 
in Washington, D.C. devoted to works 
concerning Shakespeare and there is an- 
other library in the same city that serves 
the Department of Agriculture. I wonder 
if the number of their common problems 
is as great as the number of problems that 
are specific to each? 

I do not believe that we can get the 
entire truth about the differences between 
the problems of various sorts of libraries 
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from librarians. Membership in what is 
generally supposed to be a common pro- 
fession and, above all, a common back- 
ground of professional training that tends 
to enforce a common method for han- 
dling the stock-in-trade—books—inclines 
the personnel toward a common attitude. 
There are certain ways of doing things 
in libraries. Because these ways of doing 
things have been found to work pretty 
well in a single predominant type of in- 
stitution, they are taught in library 
schools. If they do not work quite so 
well in other types of libraries, there seems 
to be an inclination on the part of the pro- 
fession to put this failure down to some 
sort of contrariness on the part of the 
patrons, rather than to an unsuitableness 
of the method. The idea that two institu- 
tions that are both called libraries may 
nevertheless be entirely different in their 
character, their aims, their purposes, and 
hence should be entirely different in their 
methods and in the training necessary for 
their personnels, seems not to have taken a 
very strong hold on the imagination. 

A person who is interested in history is 
likely to try to find an historical explana- 
tion for events. I believe there is some- 
thing in the history of library science that 
goes some way toward explaining the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 


Dual Purpose of Modern Libraries 


Modern libraries have two great pur- 
poses: to collect and preserve knowledge 
in the form of books and other library ma- 
terials and to interpret these books to a 
group of patrons in need of the knowledge 
which they contain. But this duality of 
purpose is a relatively recent development 
in library history. For many centuries the 
purpose of libraries was to collect and pre- 
serve, and as long as this remained the only 
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purpose, the basis of the science of li- 
braries was the thing collected and pre- 
served—that is, the book. I do not mean 
to say that no one ever read the books in 
older libraries. But I do mean to say that 
the chief concern of the librarian was col- 
lection and preservation. We have only 
to remember the comparative newness of 
those techniques of librarianship, such as 
subject cataloging, which have as their pur- 
pose the interpretation of the contents of 
libraries to realize the truth of that state- 
ment. 


Books and Librarianship 


As long as you deal with books alone, 
and interest yourself only in their collec- 
tion and preservation, you are dealing with 
things which are alike, and, since they are 
alike, with things which are amenable to 
a single technique. When we deal with 
books alone, and buildings to contain these 
books and keep them safe, and ways to 
arrange them in these buildings which de- 
pend only on the books themselves, and 
ways to enter them in catalogs which again 
depend only on the books themselves, we 
can have a single profession of librarian- 
ship. And that is what we have had for 
many years. 

You may say that books themselves are 
different—different in their content, in 
their character, in their physical format. 
Of course they are. But for all those 
properties which enter into the business of 
collecting and preserving, books are not 
different in essential characteristics. 
What is true about a book in one library 
is true about it in another. A folio vol- 
ume requires a special shelf in the Library 
of Congress or in the Peoria Public Li- 
brary. The preservation of a vellum book 
presents the same problems in the Folger 
Library or the Library of the Department 
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of Agriculture. The Huntington Library 
or the University of Illinois Library will 
find a given book best purchased from the 
same source. Steel stacks and air-con- 
ditioning are as useful one place as an- 
other. It required no particular wrench 
to introduce the Anglo-American theory of 
entry into the Vatican Library, because the 
theory of entry is based on books alone. 
The introduction of American subject 
cataloging was another thing. 

So, a professional background is built 
up on a basis of a common element—the 
book. Convenient ways of collecting and 
preserving books are devised and studied 
and revised. We find ourselves suddenly 
with a profession built around this com- 
mon element and a training for this pro- 
fession which teaches people to do things 
to books. Sometimes it does not work so 
very well and we wonder why. Well— 
it is our own fault. If we would only 


stick to books, we should be all right. 


Book Interpretation and Librarianship 


As long as the only business of libraries 
is to acquire books and to keep them safe, 
librarianship has a common content which 
constitutes its larger part. ‘The differ- 
ences between libraries are very small 
compared to their likenesses. But as soon 
as the second function of the modern li- 
brary is introduced—the function which 
may be described as book interpretation— 
the differences between libraries become 
greater in importance than their likenesses. 
The book, which before was the only unit 
about which the science was built, becomes 
only one of two units, and, furthermore, 
the one of lesser importance because it de- 
pends for its importance on the second 
unit. This other unit which must be con- 
sidered in a modern library science is the 
patron. 


Books which are alike in all respects as 
items for collection and preservation be- 
come quite different as items to be inter- 
preted to readers. Even the same book 
becomes two different books in two dif- 
ferent libraries, if they serve different 
groups. And when the books become dif- 
ferent, the techniques which are suitable 
for their interpretation become different 
as well—or, at least, they may become dif- 
ferent. 


Patron’s Needs Should Determine Library 
Techniques 


As soon as we introduce the patron into 
the picture we are no longer able to say, 
for example, of a system of classification: 
“This is a good system because it arranges 
the books into classes which are exclusive, 
different, and logical.”” We must also be 
able to say, if we are to justify the system 
for a particular library, that it arranges 
the books into classes which have meaning 
for the patrons of the library. Unless it 
does this, the system is of no value to the 
patrons. We can no longer say of a list 
of subject headings: “This is a good list, 
because by means of its terms we can de- 
scribe the content of the books.”” We must 
also be able to say that we can describe the 
content of the books in terms which the 
patron understands and in terms which are 
significant to him. Unless we can do this, 
our subject cataloging will be of doubtful 
usefulness. And it should be evident, I 
believe, that because a system of classifi- 
cation and a list of subject headings is 
found to be useful in a library of one type, 
serving one kind of patron, it is not neces- 
sarily true that it will therefore be useful 
in a library of another type, serving an- 
other kind of patron. In fact, logic will 
force us to conclude, it seems to me, that 
the more useful an interpretative technique 
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is for one group, the more carefully it is 
fitted to the needs of one class of patrons 
seeking certain things from books, the less 
likely it is that it will serve satisfactorily 
to convey the necessary information about 
books to another group, who want to know 
something different about them and who 
are differently equipped by education and 
experience to find out what they want to 
know. 

What is true of such things as classifi- 
cation and subject cataloging is equally 
true, of course, of other library techniques 
in which service to the patron is a factor. 
It is true of book selection. We cannot 
collect “good” books or “important” books 
or “significant” books. These terms have 
no meaning. We must select and acquire 
for a given library the books which are 
good and important and significant for the 
patrons of that library. We cannot even 
build “good” library buildings. The 
building, too, must be fitted to the needs 
of the group of patrons who are to be 
served by it. 


All Libraries Should Not Be Alike 


Now all patrons are not alike in what 
they need from libraries. It must follow, 
therefore, that all libraries should not be 
alike ; and that all librarianship should not 
be the same; and that all librarians should 
not seek to do the same things in the same 
ways. We must realize this. We must 
study our professional training program 
carefully to identify the parts of it which 
are common to all types of librarians and 
should be taught to all. We must also 
study our professional training program 
carefully to identify the parts which are 
useful only to some and not only useless, 
but actually detrimental, to others. 

The college library is in a class by it- 
self when it is considered from the stand- 
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point of its patrons. Its functions are 
well recognized. Further, they are dic- 
tated by the educational institution of 
which the library is a part. Its patrons 
form a homogeneous group. What they 
need from the library in the way of serv- 
ice is known, or can be discovered without 
much difficulty. Certainly they do not 
need the same sort of service as that re- 
quired by the patron of a public library, or 
of the Library of Congress, or of an ele- 
mentary school library, or even of a uni- 
versity library. There is no reason to 
suppose that a system of classification 
which suits a great national library—if it 
does—will suit a college library. There 
is no reason to suppose that a type of sub- 
ject cataloging which serves the needs of 
public library patrons—if it does—or 
graduate students in a great university 
will also serve the needs of college stu- 
dents. We know—or we can find out— 
for what purposes college students use 
books. Why, then, should we not ar- 
range, catalog, select, and administer the 
books in a college library definitely and 
accurately for these purposes? 

As a matter of fact, we are forced to do 
just this in certain cases when the pressure 
is heavy. No matter what classification 
system we use; no matter what kind of 
cataloging we do; no matter how our ref- 
erence service is organized, still, for the 
part of the book collection which is most 
used, we discard them all and arrange and 
administer the material as the college 
situation demands. In the case of reserve 
books, the college library is really a col- 
lege library. It is not a public library or 
a university library or a reference library. 
But with all other books it becomes just 
a library, adopting for special purposes, 
for the use of a very special group of read- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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By EARLE RUGG 


A Library Centered Program 
of Teacher Education 


Earle Rugg is director of the Department 
of Curriculum and Libraries, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley. 


Y ACCEPTANCE of the administration 
M of our college library in 1933 came 
mainly from ten years of study of teacher 
education both as a professor of teacher 
education in Colorado State College of 
Education since 1923 and as a result of 
three years (1930-1933) of intensive study 
of teacher education as a specialist in cur- 
riculum research for the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers.' My studies 
and associations in the field of teacher edu- 
cation have convinced me that the center 
of college curricula and teaching should be 
the library, but I have found this as a 
reality in few teacher-preparing institu- 
tions. 

In far too many teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions—which include not only teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools but even 
small arts colleges and junior colleges— 
the library facilities are decidedly inade- 
quate. The library building, or in too 
many institutions the library room in an- 
other building, is very inferior to equiva- 
lent college facilities and equipment for 
other phases of college education. The 
library compared to instructional depart- 


*See Rugg, Earle, and others. Teacher Education 
Curricula, Vol. 3, National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, U — States Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1933, No. 10, 1935 


ments is undermanned; members of 
staff do not compare in rank, salary, or 
prestige with members of teaching depart- 
ments. Furthermore, with a few notable 
exceptions such as Stephens College at 
Columbia, Missouri, there is rarely any 
conscious attempt to correlate course and 
library activity, notwithstanding the fact 
that the great majority of courses designed 
to prepare teachers are largely based upon 
and assume various mature reading, study, 
and research abilities. This lack of inte- 
gration between curricula, instruction, and 
library activity is one of the “grand can- 
yons” of teacher education. On the other 
hand it is a great challenge. 

Our objectives? at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education since 1933 have been 
centered on this problem of articulating 
college study of students in courses and 
curricula with the library. We shall here 
restrict this discussion to one of library 
policies and trends aimed to improve the 
teacher-education program at Colorado 
State College of Education.® 

Space does not permit me to describe 
our general teacher-education program in 
detail. A few broad statements will have 
to suffice. The institution is organized 

2See Rugg, Earle, “Coordination and Integration 
fee wtf iy fasirantion in College.” A.L.A. 

3For details of our program in relation to the 
Commission on Teacher Education, see Rugg, Earle. 
Benes A Giietade Seate Collene of Education” 


Yearbook, American Association of Teachers Colleges 
19:104-10, 1940, 
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into two colleges, a general college, com- 
prising the freshman and sophomore years, 
and a professional college, comprising jun- 
ior and senior years and the graduate 
school. The emphasis in the first is upon 
orientation survey courses in the various 
major fields of knowledge to promote the 
general culture of prospective teachers. 
The emphasis in the professional college is 
upon the technical knowledge and skills 
attendant to the specialized teaching fields. 
Selection for teaching takes place at the 
end of the sophomore year and a variety 
of criteria are used during the freshman 
and sophomore years in determining those 
who are admitted into the technical phases 
of the pre-service education. One should 
add that our summer program is distinctly 
different. Whereas our personnel during 
the regular school year is overwhelmingly 
a typical group of pre-service, undergradu- 
ate, prospective teachers, our summer per- 
sonnel consists preponderantly of mature, 
experienced teachers and administrators, 
most of whom are candidates for graduate 
degrees. : 

We at Greeley do not pretend that we 
have all of the answers. The tradition of 
fifty years (for this is the golden anniver- 
sary of the college) has been one of 
forward-looking, critical inquiry and 
experimentation. The main outcome that 
we hope for from this cooperative study 
of teacher education is aid in solving 
teacher-education problems still confront- 
ing us. One group of these problems 
involves library experimentation. 


A Functional Library Building 


Prerequisite to much of this experi- 
mentation are certain assets in our college 
library. First, we now have what we 
regard as the most unique library structure 
in America. In itself the building is ex- 
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perimental. I quote from a forthcoming 
brochure advertising the dedication of the 
new library building to be held at Greeley, 
June 28, in connection with a conference 
on school library problems: 


Building planned cooperatively by admin- 
istration, college architect and the library 
staff 
Building organized in terms of accessibility 
of library materials to all students—the 
open stack principle 
Unique features of building: 
modern architecture 
glass brick in all reading rooms 
two outside walls of stacks all glass 
stack rooms and stacks light color of paint 
building air cooled 
stacks—steel floors, with stacks suspended 
from ceilings of decks 

mezzanine reading rooms 

reading room adjacent to stacks 

stacks easily convertible—reading rooms 
into stacks and vice versa 

classroom with tables for instruction with 
library materials 

modern furniture, silver gray, designed 
for the building by the college staff 


Thus, we have the first essential of a 
library centered program—a functional 
building, designed to promote integration 
of college study in the classroom and in 
the library. We do not reflect, we believe, 
the plight of the librarian described by 
Branscomb* who said, “I have gotten a 
new building. . . . Now what do I do 
next?” We propose to experiment in 
various ways to avoid Branscomb’s warn- 
ing: “So far as a library itself is con- 
cerned a program conceived in terms of 
facilities rather than more fundamental 
ends is all too likely to become enthralled 
to its own processes and resources.”’ The 
building is a means, not an end. In our 
judgment the end is the better education 

*Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books: A 


Study of College Libraries. Association of American 
Colleges and the A.L.A., 1940, pp. 198-199, 
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of the student—in our case a teacher in 
preparation for service. 


Conjunction of Library and Teaching 
Staff 


Our second asset is staff. Gradually 
over a period of several years a small but 
broadly-trained library staff has been 
recruited. All of our staff members now 
have library certificates from approved 
library schools, and all have master’s de- 
grees with the exception of one who will 
receive it this year. It has been our de- 
liberate policy to use our own graduate 
school to develop our young staff mem- 
bers. Most of them have taken their 
graduate training in education and psy- 
chology because of the conviction that once 
located in a teachers’ college a librarian 
must know the technical aspects of the 
teacher-education program and also be- 
cause those courses in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, guidance, curriculum, reading, and 
research are given in our division of edu- 
cation. Each library staff member has 
had opportunity to devote nearly half of 
the graduate work for his master’s degree 
to individual educational research dealing 
with educational or psychological phases 
of library problems. 

It is evident that our program for the 
guidance of students’ reading cannot be 
undertaken alone by a staff with even this 
extended preparation. Our present staff 
is small, and, in terms of the tremen- 
dously increased load placed on the library 
since 1933, can only meet the general 
technical and routine library activities and 
problems. Thus, additions to the counsel- 
ing and guidance staff, as far as library 
activity is concerned, should not be made 
by appointing technically trained librar- 
ians. Rather we feel that we should 
capitalize upon the scholarship and tech- 


nical background of subject matter of our 
teaching staff by bringing them into close 
relationship with the students and library 
staff in the library. By that approach we 
believe that we can bridge the gap between 
course work and library activity and cause 
all concerned to see the needed synthesis 
of instruction that depends upon better 
educational utilization of the library re- 
sources of the college. 

Hence we are planning to experiment 
with a broadened counseling program in 
the field of reading, study, and research 
in the new library. We now have one 
instructor prepared both in science and in 
education who is spending half of his 
time this spring in the library, working on 
curriculum and instructional problems. 
He is constantly counseling with students 
in the library and will continue to do so. 


The Library in the Teaching Program 


Next year we plan further extensions 
of this type of activity. Most of the 
general survey courses in science, social 
science, and world literature are now be- 
ing taught in classrooms in the library 
that are adjacent to the stacks. Further- 
more, the arrangement of the building 
with convertible bookstacks makes it pos- 
sible to take a class into the stacks where 
the book resources for a given course are 
located. Next year, besides the reading 
counselor who gives about half-time to stu- 
dents in education and science, two other 
instructors will perform a similar com- 
bination of teaching and library-counseling 
activity in the survey courses in social 
science and world literature. Thus a 
small core of instructors is being developed 
who are intimately associated with the 
instruction and curriculum program and 
who will gradually become liaison officers 
between teaching divisions and the library. 
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These instructors are all well prepared to 
guide the reading of students and to aid 
in adaptations of the reading program in 
these courses to the individual differences 
of students. Recall that the building pro- 
vides offices and small seminar rooms 
where instructors may meet students in- 
dividually and in small groups for this 
type of counseling. Of course much of 
this activity will take place in the stacks. 

Furthermore, other professors whose 
main teaching resource is library material 
are meeting their students several hours a 
week in the library. The main criterion 
for teaching and consultation assignments 
in the library building is that a given 
course is dependent upon daily contacts 
with library resources. 

Likewise we plan to provide selected 
library staff members with membership in 
the various teaching divisions. Since 1933 
each member of the library staff holds the 
rank of instructor in the faculty, and, as 
fast as advanced preparation of the library 
staff member warrants, he will be pro- 
moted to a higher rank. The assistant to 
the librarian is well trained in the field 
of English—in fact is teaching the survey 
course in world literature in the summer. 
As this plan develops he will increasingly 
meet with members of the division of 
literature and language. Our director of 
acquisitions has his master’s degree in 
political science. We plan that his in- 
structorship will be in the division of 
social studies. Thus there is a reciprocal 
set of influences being set up to promote 
coordinations between the teaching and 
library staffs. 

Yet the ultimate end of our program 
is self-education of each student. The 
building is now organized to aid him. 
The collection is easily accessible to him. 
The instructional and library staffs are 
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being organized to guide and counsel him 
as to his reading study and research needs 
and aptitudes. 


Student Guidance in Library Usage 


For some years we have carried on a 
vigorous campaign to teach students who 
reveal deficiencies in accepted library 
usage. A library-usage test is given every 
freshman during freshman week. Our 
main conclusion after seven years’ experi- 
mentation is that such activity is too 
general and can necessarily be but a be- 
ginning. Only through continuous guid- 
ance, along lines we have sketched above, 
will students develop the various library 
skills needed for their subsequent profes- 
sional preparation. 

We are also concerned with the volun- 
tary reading of the students, both profes- 
sional and cultural. Various methods of 
stimulation are being attempted such as 
less emphasis on textbooks and reserve 
reading and more on wide, extensive 
reading; an elective course in free reading; 
constant display of readable books, and 
the like. The next change still demanded, 
we feel, is a more flexible curriculum in 
which a greater adaptation can be pro- 
vided for each student, in terms of data 
available as to his needs and abilities. 
That is our main curriculum problem and 
I believe that it can be solved in the near 
future. 

Moreover, a library in a teacher-pre- 
paring institution has a unique function. 
Much of the activity of prospective teach- 
ers is important not alone for the contri- 
bution it must make to the better personal 
education of the student but for con- 
comitant professional values. For ex- 
ample, each prospective teacher should 
participate in extra-curricular activities in 
college not alone for what participation 
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will contribute to his own educational 
growth but also because he has to have 
this type of preparation as a part of his 
job in the field. This generalization is 
also true of library activity. Our begin- 
ning teachers at Greeley are potential 
leaders in communities when they start 
teaching. In general, graduates of teacher- 
preparing institutions start teaching in 
rural and small village schools where li- 
brary resources are very limited. In my 
opinion possible improvments in library 
resources in such regions are largely 
dependent upon evangelical efforts of 
teachers who have experienced a_ vital 
library program in their pre-service period 
of preparation. Many teachers will per- 
force have to do what will be done to 
promote library resources in a community 
and to utilize and integrate library activity 
and instruction in their schools. Thus the 
ultimate criterion for evaluating our 
teacher-education program of library 
activity is the extent to which our gradu- 
ates improve and use library resources in 
the communities where they teach. 


Technical Training for Public School 
Librarians 


One final comment, Colorado State 
College of Education does not offer a 
curriculum for school librarians. Our 
studies of teacher education proved that 
teachers’ colleges have neither the staffs 
nor the resources to do specialized types of 
professional training. Rather, we have a 
cooperative curriculum with the School of 
Librarianship of the University of Denver. 
Our undergraduates who wish to major in 
the field of school librarianship complete 
pat By yy 4-4 A Bg BF 
“Janitors of Books or Reading Specialists.” The 
Clearing House, 2:164-69, Nov. 1930; and “Librarian 


.., Key Teacher.” The Phi Delta Kappan, 22:311-20, 
Feb. 1940, 





their first three years of college study at 
Colorado State College of Education. 
They follow a general secondary pattern 
of preparation including the basic courses 
in education, psychology, observation, and 


student teaching. (These are required 
by state law.) In our placement territory, 
school librarians are frequently called 
upon to teach. FMence each library major 
completes at least a minimum amount 
(twenty-four quarter hours) of subject 
matter in each of two teaching subjects. 
Qualified individuals who also meet con- 
ditions of admission to library school then 
complete their major in library science 
during their senior year at the School of 
Librarianship at the University of Denver. 
They thus may receive a library certi- 
ficate from that library school and a bache- 
lor’s degree and teaching certificate from 
Colorado State College of Education. 
We also take one or two graduates of 
approved library schools as graduate li- 
brary interns, who thus get experience in 
our college library and complete work 
for the master’s degree in education. We 
believe that this is the best way to train 
teacher-librarians. We also believe that 
our fundamental task is to make every 
prospective teacher library-minded.*® 
This paper in a summary, condensed 
fashion illustrates activities, policies, and 
trends in the library area at Colorado 
State College of Education. It is evident, 
we trust, that our primary concern is to 
make the library function as the center 
of a program of teacher education. The 
organization, staff, and facilities now per- 
mit a much more vigorous promotion of 
properly teaching printed materials. I 
should add that our college conceives the 
*I have described our cooperative curriculum in 
considerable detail in “Shall the Teachers Colleges 
Prepare Librarians for Public School Libraries?” 


(Negative) in Yearbook, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, 19:104-10, 1940. 
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library as a center for many related edu- 
cational activities. Our new department 
of audio-visual service is housed in the 
library, and the building offers great op- 
portunity for exhibitions of arts and 





museum materials. We have the active 
support and cooperation of the admin- 
istration, faculty, and students. The 
challenge of teacher education under such 
conditions can and will, I believe, be met. 


Commission on Teacher Education Extends Activities 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education is 
extending its activities to include the pre- 
and in-service preparation of college teach- 
ers. Director Karl W. Bigelow has 
selected Dr. Ernest V. Hollis of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York to direct the 
undertaking. 

Since 1939 the commission has been co- 
operating with 34 colleges and school sys- 
tems and with three state-wide programs 
in their efforts to improve the pre- and in- 
service preparation of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Through a staff 
of ten persons it has sought to provide con- 
sultant and other services to these indig- 
enous efforts for improving the quality of 
teachers and teaching. In addition to the 
Washington staff the commission main- 
tains a collaboration center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the study of child 
development and teacher personnel. The 
demonstrations are scheduled for a five- 
year period, about half of which has 
elapsed. Subject to review, the General 
Education Board has earmarked for the 
entire project a series of grants which ap- 
proximate $900,000. 

During the fall semester Dr. Hollis ex- 
pects to visit graduate schools whose 
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Ph.D.’s predominately go into college 
teaching and undergraduate colleges that 
are actively promoting the in-service 
growth of teachers. He invites interested 
college professors and administrative of- 
ficers to write him (744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C.) of their programs and 
plans and to indicate how he may be of 
service. It is not the commission’s plan 
to conduct intensive research but rather to 
act as a clearing house and stimulative 
agent for indigenous programs already un- 
derway. It clearly recognizes that the 
preparation of college teachers is a uni- 
versity-wide function. 

Dr. Hollis has a rich background for 
leadership in the preparation of college 
teachers. His B.S. and M.S. degrees were 
in botany and plant pathology, followed 
by a year’s graduate work in history and 
sociology. His Ph.D. degree specializa- 
tion was in the problems of higher edu- 
cation. He is a regular contributor to 
professional magazines and is author of 
the professionally important book, Phil- 
anthropic Foundations and Higher Edu- 
cation. His experience has ranged from 
country school teacher through the several 
professional ranks to a department head- 
ship and a college presidency. 





By FELIX E. HIRSCH 


The Use of the Book Collection 


in the Teaching Program of a 


Progressive College 


Felix E. Hirsch is librarian and instructor 
at Bard College. In this article he shows 
how three progressive colleges seek to 
teach with books—thus vitalizing and 
individualizing their curricula. 


OME YEARS ago President Wriston of 
Brown University made a very telling 
comparison. “When the doctor,” he said, 
“wants to know the general state of your 
health, he takes your temperature and your 
pulse. In much the same way I regard 
the two-week-book circulation as the most 
significant single indication of the intellec- 
tual well-being of the institution.” If 
that is true, the progressive colleges in 
America seem to enjoy an unusually fine 
state of health, for their figures of stu- 
dent reading per capita are higher than 
those of almost any other college. 
Branscomb in his recent study Teaching 
with Books points to one of these progres- 
sive institutions, Bennington College, as 
an example for his thesis that the students 
will use the library where the curriculum 
and method of instruction are planned 
with that expectation. He gives the cir- 
culation statistics for Bennington, which 
since 1934 have exceeded annually 55 
books (1939/40:65) and 9 reserve books 
per capita, although the students reside on 
the Bennington campus only thirty weeks 


a year. These figures are impressive, in- 
deed, if you hold them against the average 
circulation in American colleges, which 
Branscomb puts at only 12 books and 50 
to 60 reserve books per capita. Two 
other progressive colleges in the East, 
Sarah Lawrence and Bard, have had 
equally satisfactory experiences with stu- 
dent reading. At Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege the annual book circulation per 
student has ranged from 43 to 50 volumes 
in recent years. The annual figure for 
two-week books at Bard College has been 
above 70 per student during the last five 
years; in 1936/37 and 1938/39 it ap- 
proached 80. The number of overnight 
reserves, meanwhile, sank from 33 to 
about 10 per capita. 

Since little has been published thus far 
about the relation between the book col- 
lection and the teaching program in pro- 
gressive colleges, I shall give here some 
reflections based on more than four years 
of my experience as librarian and instruc- 
tor at Bard College. Valuable suggestions 
for this paper have also been received from 
the librarians of the other two Eastern 
progressive colleges, Mrs. Leslie and Miss 
Stone. Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., was the first to appear on the 
horizon about twelve years ago. It of- 


fered “4d New Design for Women’s Edu- 
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cation,” as President Constance Warren 
calls her recent book, which is a lively 
exposition of progressive college methods 
in action. A few years later, in 1932, 
Bennington College was established in 
Vermont; it carries out similar, but by no 
means identical ideas in the field of wom- 
en’s education. ‘They may be summed up 
in the following sentence taken from a 
Bennington College bulletin: “That the 
college should accustom its students to the 
habit of engaging voluntarily in learning 
rather than of submitting involuntarily 
at certain periods to formal instruction.” 
Bard College, the only boys’ college in 
this group, has served as an experimental 
unit of Columbia University since 1934; 
it grew out of a complete reorganization 
of the old St. Stephen’s College. The 
man who brought about the educational 
change, Dr. Donald G. Tewksbury, had 
taught before at Sarah Lawrence College, 
and the present Dean, Dr. Charles Harold 
Gray, came from Bennington College. 
Thus there are certain close ties between 
the three institutions. 


Quality of the Book Collections 


Before we can investigate the relation 
between educational programs and use of 
the library, two important questions must 
be answered. ‘The first is: Would it be 
possible to explain the high reading figures 
in these three progressive colleges to a 
considerable extent by the unusual quality 
of their book collections? I doubt it. Al- 
though all three of them received gener- 
ous aid from the Carnegie Corporation 
in the process of building up their li- 
braries, none of them can compare with 
those of some well-endowed conservative 
colleges. Sarah Lawrence and Benning- 
ton have excellent modern collections, but 
they are certainly not large. Sarah Law- 
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rence has more than thirty-four thousand 
volumes while Bennington is approaching 
twenty thousand, and they have no ambi- 
tion to rival their wealthier competitors. 
As President Robert D. Leigh of Ben- 
nington (also Acting Dean of Bard Col- 
lege in 1939) put it in the foreword to 
the first annual report of his librarian: 
“Our library is designed primarily to serve 
as a reading room for a working collection 
of books. Clearly it is not intended to 
duplicate the great university or metro- 
politan research libraries.”” Bard, having 
deeper roots in the past, has a richer col- 
lection, containing more than sixty-one 
thousand volumes; it is strong in the so- 
cial sciences and the humanities. With 
a maximum enrollment of 150 to 160 stu- 
dents it has more than four hundred books 
at the disposal of each student. 

Further, the high reading figures of 
these three progressive colleges cannot be 
explained by the attractiveness of the li- 
brary buildings or a particularly shrewd 
arrangement of the collections. The 
buildings which house the libraries at 
Sarah Lawrence and Bennington are 
modern and rather well equipped. They 
convey a pleasant atmosphere, but are in 
no way exceptional. There are neither 
magnificent browsing rooms nor romantic 
ivory towers. The situation at Bard is 
worse: The library is located in a Greek 
temple because the donor of the building 
loved classic architecture. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing less attractive for leisurely 
reading than an enormous room that re- 
ceives its bit of light only from the sky. 
None of the three progressive colleges 
tries to push the circulation by introduc- 
ing dormitory libraries or developing an 
undue number of departmental libraries. 
A few of the latter, on the other hand, 
may be indispensable for carrying out the 
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educational program effectively. Sarah 
Lawrence has placed about one thousand 
books in the science laboratories, and the 
music building houses the librarv collec- 
tion of records and scores. At Bard, be- 
cause of the general inadequacy of the 
main library building, more branches were 
developed. A sizable science library serves 
the students working in the laboratories. 
Close to the art studios, there was estab- 
lished an art and music library four years 
ago. In a pleasant room, art books and 
reproductions are displayed and music 
records may be used. This has become a 
rather popular place with the students 
who like to look at the beautiful Carnegie 
art set or to listen to the great music of the 
past. This kind of appreciation, however, 
does not do much to boost the circulation 
figures. Bard has classroom collections 
only in the modern language departments ; 
they are fulfilling their purpose there to 
a considerable extent. 


Progressive Methods of Instruction 


Since neither the quality of the book 
collections nor their arrangement would 
go far to explain the wide reading of even 
the average student in progressive colleges, 
one may safely conclude that the laurel 
belongs to their methods of instruction. 
How may these be characterized in a few 
sentences? In the three institutions there 
is no preconceived curriculum for every- 
body ; the needs of each individual student 
are taken into account and his initiative 
is strengthened by all possible means. A 
recent bulletin of Bard College says: 

A student is not merely a passive listener 
in a class nor a mere reciter of lessons. He 
is urged to take his education into his own 
hands, to follow up his own questionings 
and to go as fast and as far as he can. The 


good student is not held down to the average 
rate of the class... . The aim is to give 





every student the highest degree of training 
he can take. 


There are no required courses. Even 
the freshmen meet in small informal semi- 
nars. These are supplemented by indi- 
vidual conferences which each student has 
with each of his instructors. Such con- 
ferences are usually held bi-weekly. The 
instructor has here a splendid opportunity 
to arouse a boy’s enthusiasm for a great 
idea and a great book, and he can also 
check up on the actual achievement of 
the student in this conversation far better 
than in any written examination. Any 
student who has a minimum of self-respect 
will hate to come to such a conference un- 
prepared, and he will not go away from it 
without having received some new hint 
about the treasures of wisdom stored in 
the college library. Very often such a 
conference begins in the instructor’s office, 
but ends in the stacks of the library. The 
highest degree of individualization is 
reached in the tutorials; here the professor 
deals only with one student on a subject 
in which the boy shows serious interest and 
ability. Even the freshman is now to have 
such a tutorial in his major field of study. 
Needless to say this type of education is 
expensive. At Bard there is now one in- 
structor for every four students! The 
faculty members are extremely busy in 
spite of this unusually low ratio, for they 
are charged with wide responsibilities in 
guidance that really never end. 


The Librarian as Educator 


What is the position of the librarian in 
this educational setup? It would seem to 
be stronger than in the conservative col- 
lege, since the progressive method of 
instruction tends to make students book- 
conscious. At Bard, the librarian is not 
just a member of the “staff,” but his main 
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function is that of an educator. In his 
rather few hours of leisure, he teaches 
also. He is a regular member of the Ger- 
man department, but has taught also in 
the history department. Branscomb, him- 
self a director of libraries and a professor, 
has discussed with much wisdom the pro 
and con of the librarian as instructor in 
his Teaching with Books. From my own 
experience I can only state that a librarian 
who has done some teaching in his college 
will appreciate better what sort of books 
are useful for instructional purposes than 
his colleague who sees students only in his 
office or near the reference desk. 

The informality of the whole educa- 
tional work is reflected also in the library 
methods. There is no prescribed course 
in how to use the library. At Bard, at 
Bennington, and at Sarah Lawrence each 
freshman has at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year an individual conference with 
the librarian to establish the desirable per- 
sonal contact. It is expected that each 
student will learn how to use the library 
when he (or she) will have actual prob- 
lems to solve in handling the catalog, using 
the indexes, and exploring the collection. 
Then the library staff is ready to assist, 
and no effort will be spared to explain 
every detail. Two students 
working on the same problem may get 
very different recommendations, each of 
them according to his capability. This 
individualized reference work supplements 
the efforts that the instructors make in 
conferences and tutorials. It contributes 
indirectly also to the high circulation 
figures, since in the course of such con- 
versations the student’s attention is called 
to many books which he otherwise might 
have overlooked. There is nothing more 
rewarding for the library staff than these 
informal discussions. They usually cover 


necessary 
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not only questions of how to use the li- 
brary, but also many other aspects of lib- 
eral education and college life. Between 
some students, particularly the older stu- 
dent assistants, and the library staff a 
friendship has grown up that has out- 
lasted the day of graduation. 


Close Cooperation with the Faculty 


The personal collaboration of the li- 
brarian with the faculty is at least as close 
as are his contacts with the student body. 
For in the experimental college it is even 
more true than in other educational in- 
stitutions that the well-informed instructor 
is the most effective agent the iibrary has 
at its disposal. Since the faculties in all 
three progressive colleges of the East are 
not large, there is no need for having 
library committees. Most questions can 
be settled immediately and amiably in per- 
sonal conversation between instructor and 
librarian, be it in the library, on the side- 
walks of the campus, or in the evening by 
the fireside. There is a constant give and 
take. Most faculty members help by their 
expert advice in building up the collection. 
Their suggestions are gladly accepted, 
whether they come from a senior professor 
or from an instructor who has just finished 
his graduate work. In fact a nucleus of 
younger scholars, whose enthusiasm is still 
unbroken, gives the most gratifying co- 
operation. They are the unofficial library 
committee that meets day by day. On the 
other hand, the library staff supports their 
educational work in many ways, for in- 
stance, by assisting them in the prepara- 
tion of syllabi, and by calling their 
attention to recent literature in their own 
fields of interest. We do not want to 
“teach” them anything; we strive for their 
sympathy and friendship. The observa- 
tion of Branscomb “that the natural 
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enemy of the librarian has always been 
the professor” does not apply in these pro- 
gressive colleges. 

The flexibility that is so characteristic 
of our work as a whole, may be found also 
in the handling of the book budget. There 
are no fixed appropriations to the depart- 
ments. The money is spent where it is 
needed most; that is, where serious gaps 
are to be filled, where literature for newly 
designed courses is to be gathered, and 
where an old topic is approached from an 
unfamiliar angle. It must be repeated 
here: progressive education is expensive. 
The library at Bard has to buy many 
books even if no large circulation may be 
expected for them. Often items are pur- 
chased to suit the legitimate needs of only 
two or three persons on the campus. 
Duplicates are seldom acquired, since they 
are as a rule not needed in individualized 
education, and only a few inevitable text- 
books are added occasionally, because the 
whole conception of the textbook is in- 
compatible with the spirit of progressive 
teaching methods. The emphasis in ac- 
quisitions is upon material that is likely 
to have permanent value. At Bennington 
the policy is somewhat different; current 
publications, particularly in the social sci- 
ences, are purchased if they seem useful 
for the time being, even though they may 
have to be discarded after a while. A 
considerable amount of our money is de- 
voted to good general reading, but even 
these books are usually selected with some 
educational purpose in mind. We try to 
get as many recent thought-provoking 
books as possible and to stimulate interest 
by having some elaborate exhibits, but we 
never lose sight of the fact that the whole- 
hearted pursuit of his studies is more im- 
portant for the Bard boy than purely 
recreational reading could be. 





Progressive methods of education can- 
not succeed if the spirit of liberality does 


not prevail everywhere on campus. Any 
Bard student may enter the laboratories 
and studios at any hour of the day or 
night he pleases. Although the library 
cannot go quite that far, we nevertheless 
keep very long hours and operate with a 
minimum of rules. Almost all the books, 
even those that most college libraries 
would consider to be reference works, and 
the bound periodicals, may go out for two 
weeks and are open to renewal. Books 
that are not in general demand often are 
lent for the whole semester, particularly 
to upperclassmen. Only a few new books 
are limited to seven-day loans for students 
and faculty alike. 


The Problem of Reserved Books 


Extensive use of reserved books may be 
a necessity in large institutions, but is 
certainly out of place in a small college 
which stresses individualized instruction. 
Bard College Library has enough material 
on most subjects so that each student can 
read a different book on the topic that 
is to be discussed in his seminar. Such 
a variety of reading will render possible a 
more stimulating exchange of opinions in 
class than if everybody had used the same 
assigned work. 

At first I tried teaching without any 
reserved books in a course of my own in 
English history. I worked out so com- 
prehensive a syllabus that each of my 
fifteen students had plenty of literature 
available for each seminar meeting; the 
syllabus was supported by the individual 
advice given in the bi-weekly conferences. 
When I saw that it was not difficult to 
succeed with this method, I began to per- 
suade faculty members to change their at- 
titude. Some of them who were fully 
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aware of our resources in their field co- 
operated at once and ceased to put books 
on reserve. The more conservative pro- 
fessors and those who had taught previ- 
ously in very large institutions insisted on 
keeping a reserve. It took a long while to 
induce these faculty members to change 
their points of view. The first step was 
to suggest to them a differentiation be- 
tween various types of reserved books ac- 
cording to their general importance to the 
whole class. The library introduced, in 
addition to the overnight reserve, the 
three-day and seven-day reserves. ‘These 
gave the students a better chance really to 
read a book instead of hurrying through 
an assignment. And some of the profes- 
sors finally recognized that a book that 
was a three-day or seven-day reserve, could 
just as well go out as a regular book for 
two weeks. There is now unanimity 
among faculty members and students con- 
cerned, that under the Bard system of 
individualized instruction the educational 
results are better, if the number of re- 
served books is kept down to the rather 
few cases of real necessity. 


Reading Period and Senior Project 


Finally, a word must be said about two 
distinct features of Bard’s educational 
program and how they affect the use of 
the book collection. One is the so-called 
“Winter Field and Reading Period.” 
The students at Bard, and also Benning- 
ton, spend six to seven weeks after 
Christmas off campus. Many work in 
laboratories, business offices, or research in- 
stitutions to get experiences that no small 
college campus could offer. Others spend 
their time at home or in large metro- 
politan libraries where they engage in 
some usually well-planned project of their 
own choice. The library at Bard helps 
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them in preparing for the Reading Period 
and permits them to take as many library 
books with them as they think they may 
need for their task or would like to have 
for leisurely reading. The library staff 
has here a fine chance to offer suggestions 
to students for widening their general edu- 
cation. 

More important, and more difficult, 
from the point of view of the library, is 
the Senior Project (or Senior Thesis, as 
it is called at Bennington). Each Bard 
student is expected to do in his senior year 
a piece of independent work, on which 
he is to spend at least one-fourth of his 
time. These projects may cover a rather 
wide field of related subjects or may be 
restricted research studies on one specific 
topic. Some of them have been truly 
excellent; they have paved for their au- 
thors the way to a job or a graduate fel- 
lowship. They seem to many an observer 
to be the finest proof of what individual- 
ized education may do for a talented boy. 
The librarian helps in planning the proj- 
ect, at least as far as its bibliographical 
aspect is concerned; and in a considerable 
number of cases, he has been also a mem- 
ber of senior project committees. He dis- 
cusses with the student the literature that 
he may find in the college library. Usu- 
ally only part of the books that are essen- 
tial for carrying out the project will be 
available in the collection. Therefore the 
library buys those items that the student 
will need constantly, even though these 
monographs may be of only limited use 
to the college community as a whole. This 
is at times a drain on the book budget, 
but the librarian feels that he should give 
here the utmost assistance because of the 
educational value of the senior projects. 
In addition to these purchases, many im- 
portant books are secured by interlibrary 
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loan. Since Bard is affiliated with Colum- 
bia University, the cooperation of the 
Columbia Library is given generously. 
But often help will be received also from 
other libraries. The best example of liber- 
ality and understanding is offered by New 
York State Library. When one of the 
ablest Bard students decided to write his 
Senior Project on the history of Me- 
Clure’s Magazine, the State Library im- 
mediately agreed, in this exceptional case, 
to send to Bard the fifty-odd volumes that 
were needed. Sometimes, however, the 
task of getting the literature for the senior 
projects together becomes too heavy for 
the Bard Library, and the students are 
advised to do research in the metropolitan 
scholarly libraries. That in itself will be 
a useful experience for students who in- 
tend to go into graduate or professional 
schools. On the whole, the Senior Project 
brings about the crowning effort of the 


The Task of the College Library 
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ers, methods, techniques, and processes 
whose only virtue is that they are so gen- 
eral in their character and so all-inclusive 
in their results that some little bit of use- 
fulness is bound to be in them. If you 
shoot at a target with a shotgun, you are 
almost bound to hit it, and one of the shots 
may find the bull’s-eye. But many of the 
shots will be wasted. A rifle with a sure 
aim is much more efficient. 

The task of the college library, it seems 
to me, is to become a college library—not 
just a library in a college. The task of 
the college library is to find out; first, 
what it is for and for whom it exists and 
what its patrons need, not only in books, 
but in service; and then to devise ways 





library to help in realizing the educational 
ideals of the college. 

I have tried to describe here some phases 
of the work done in the libraries of the 
three Eastern progressive colleges in gen- 
eral, and experiments at Bard in particu- 


lar. I am fully aware not only of our 
achievements, but also of our shortcomings 
and of the fact that some of the methods 
we use cannot be employed very easily in 
large institutions. But whatever faults 
there may be, these three libraries seem to 
be moving in the right direction. To quote 
once more from Branscomb: “If funds are 
limited and staffs are inadequate, it may be 
necessary to be less correct along formal 
lines in order to take an active part in the 
shift of the teaching program from reliance 
on formal instruction towards a greater 
faith in individual study.” The libraries 
at Bard, Bennington, and Sarah Lawrence 
have taken this active part! 


to give these things. The ways may not 
be orthodox. There is little reason to 
suppose that they will be. “a‘he classifi- 
cation system may not be like any other 
on earth; the subject catalog may look 
very strange to a teacher of cataloging. 
But there is no essential virtue in ortho- 
doxy when it is a question of service. The 
only valuable consistency is one that grows 
out of need, not one that grows out of 
practice. The college library is a highly 
specialized institution, giving a very spe- 
cial service for a special purpose to a 
special group. It will be a wonder in- 
deed if the best means and methods for 
doing this do not turn out to be highly 
specialized as well. 
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By JEAN M. SHARPE 


Divisional Reading Rooms in 


the Small Liberal Arts College 


Jean M. Sharpe is librarian of the Rock- 
ford College Library, Rockford, Illinois. 


— has decreed for college and 
university libraries a conventional plan 
which emphasizes the large central reading 
room. If of late there has been some 
questioning, uncertainty, and even uneasi- 
ness with this emphasis, we must look for 
guidance, not only in the statements of 
our own profession but at the shift in 
educational methods and procedures which 
are compelling the library to assume a 
more important place in the educational 
scheme. When the professor lectured and 
the student read a textbook, the library 
had its appointed place in the educational 
organization, but it was not one of first 
importance. More recently with the in- 
troduction of honors and independent 
reading courses, tutorial systems, and the 
stressing of the advantages of the small 
class, the education of the student has 
become a more individualized process 
which centers around teaching with books. 

As these new directions become appar- 
ent, librarians are discussing the type of 
library building best suited to fit in with 
these methods. They are studying the 
library from the standpoint of “educa- 
tional effectiveness rather than its admin- 
istrative efficiency.”' The large reading 

*Branscomb, Harvie. Teaching with Books: A 


Study of College Libraries. Association of American 
Colleges and A.L.A., 1940, p. ix. 
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room as opposed to small subject or divi- 
sional reading rooms is, of course, only 
one phase in the discussion. The size and 
type of the student body and the character 
of the teaching of the institution are deter- 
mining factors in the conception of the 
building, and the problem is one which 
must be solved independently by each 
library. 

Thus, in the new library at Rockford 
College, serving a community of 300 stu- 
dents and 45 faculty members, we have 
chosen to omit the large reading room and 
to center our plan around the idea of divi- 
sional reading rooms. The general type of 
teaching to which this library contributes 
is best described in an editorial introduc- 
tion by Professor Carl Becker: 


Teaching and learning are most effectively 
conjoined when an alert and informed 
teacher engages in informal discussion with 
a small group of alert and informed stu- 
dents. If the subject be history, the stu- 
dents will on their own initiative and with 
mounting enthusiasm (it is an ideal we are 
describing) spend much of their time in the 
library, where they will be provided with 
tables and the necessary books for an in- 
dependent study of the subject. Once or 
twice a week the professor will meet his 
pupils. In so small a group he may dis- 
pense with lectures—those exercises in which 
students assemble, and amiably and passively 
sit while the professor, with great advantage 
to himself, clarifies his ideas by oral dis- 
course. The students also will have an 
opportunity to clarify their ideas by oral dis- 
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course. Teaching and learning will then 
be conjoined, as they always must be to be 
any way effective: professor and pupils, each 
according to his talent, will be both teachers 
and learners... .° 


This is not merely “ideal’’; it is the kind 
of teaching Rockford College seeks to offer 
and with which the library must be closely 
integrated. 


Accessibility of Books 


The first requisite for independent 
study (we assume a well-selected book 
collection) is the accessibility of books. 
This is possible when everything is open 
to the whole student body, stacks, reserves, 
art collection, periodicals, and these ma- 
terials arranged to be used most effectively. 

At Rockford the four divisional reading 
rooms following the general plan of the 
curriculum are devoted to humanities, 
social sciences, arts, and science. This is 
in no sense a radical departure from what 
we had already been doing. ‘The old li- 
brary on the third floor of Middle Hall 
consisted of twelve rooms which were in 
reality subject reading rooms. This ar- 
rangement was not planned but developed 
as an expanding library took over room 
after room. The reserves were open and 
placed near books in the same field, thus 
breaking down some of the artificiality of 
the reserve shelf. There was a charm in 
the old uneven lines, the individual study 
nooks, and the general atmosphere of in- 
formality. To quote from Randall and 
Goodrich: 

Many students seem to prefer to study in 
a rather small informal room. They choose 
such a room in preference to an imposing 
reading room. If it were possible to afford 
the necessary staff, a departmental system 


2 Ferguson, Wallace K., and Bruun, . Yr 
A Survey of European Civilization. Under the - 
torial supervision of Carl L. Becker. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1936, p. vii. 





of reading rooms, similar to the Cleveland 
and Los Angeles public library plans, would 


fit into the present trend in instruction. .. .” 


In our situation the “necessary staff” was 
not available but its function was fulfilled 
in some measure by the faculty, in courses 
and in conferences, giving bibliographical 
training, and by the creation in the student 
body of a feeling of responsibility which 
made the use of small unsupervised subject 
rooms possible. With a circulation of 
over thirty-five thousand books last year 
there was a loss of only four. 


Grouping of Subjects That Belong To- 
gether 


In the new building it seemed wiser to 
have in place of many subject divisions a 
grouping of those subjects which naturally 
belong together and to place in the pre- 
ferred position on the first floor the hu- 
manities and social sciences, subjects for 
which the library serves as a book labora- 
tory, and on the second floor the arts and 
sciences which have their own studios and 
laboratories elsewhere on the campus. 
The reading rooms are divided by alcoves 
to preserve the feeling of the small room 
and to keep in so far as possible the direct 
and natural approach to books. The books 
and materials which are essential to these 
several fields have been placed in the read- 
information files, periodicals, 
and 


ing rooms: 
reference books and bibliographies, 
reserves. We are also working on a “core 
collection” for each room which will be 
selected by the faculty of each division in 
cooperation with the librarian. 

In the central position on the first floor 
the circulation desk has been placed, and 
near by, the general catalog where every 
search for information begins. Here also 

* Randall, William M., and Goodrich, Francis L. D. 


Principles of College Library Administration. A.L. 
and the University of Chicago Press [c1936], p. 17 + 
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is space for exhibits, bulletin boards, and 
displays of new books. In the rare book 
room on the second floor the treasures of 
the library have been housed and will be 
placed frequently on exhibit. 

Conference or study rooms are adja- 
cent to the reading rooms. While no 
classes will be scheduled regularly in the 
library, small groups can, of course, at 
any time reserve one of these conference 
rooms when the instructor wishes to con- 
duct the class near the books, but primarily 
they are what they have been termed, 
“conference rooms.” The _ divisional 
rooms will also be available at certain times 
(perhaps between four and six when the 
attendance in the library is usually very 
light) for an occasional meeting of a larger 
class. In the old library this type of use 
was most successful. 

Conveniently located in relation to the 
reading rooms are the stacks, four tiers in 
height, where materials of perhaps less 
immediate importance are kept. The car- 
rels for students doing honors work or 
special projects are ranged on two sides 
of the stack levels. The student typing 
room, the staff room, the work space, as 
well as three of the conference rooms are 
also in the stacks. 


A Friendly, Informal Air 


The furniture is in keeping with the 
simple and direct lines of the Georgian 
building. Fireplaces in three of the read- 
ing rooms add to the friendly, informal 
air of the library and around them have 
been grouped comfortable chairs and occa- 
sional tables. In all the furniture enough 
variation has been presented to avoid the 
Single study 


institutional appearance. 
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desks, for instance, have been placed near 
the wide windows which look out over 
the river or across the north campus. 
There is no special room for leisure read- 
ing. "This seemed unnecessary not only 
because of the general informality of the 
entire library but because the book pro- 
gram of the college has always stressed 
the dormitory library for recreational 
reading and the browsing feature of the 
bookshop at Maddox House where the 
emphasis is on reading rather than on 
sales. 

To administer this new library with a 
small staff will be quite definitely an ex- 
periment and will call for the closest kind 
of faculty and student cooperation. The 
aim will be to carry into the new and 
more formal building as much of the in- 
formality of the old as possible. By in- 
formality we mean the complete openness 
of everything, the simplified charging sys- 
tem, the privilege of all students to take 
out an unlimited number of books, the 
absence of a time limit (the books are 
checked three times a year), the open re- 
serves, and the very liberal hours during 
which the library may be used. 

Experimental as the Rockford College 
Library is in some of its features, we be- 
lieve it fits the needs of our particular 
college. In its new and more spacious 
setting we hope it will continue to do with 
even more effect that which it has done 
for many years—to make accessible and 
as attractive as possible to the student the 
precious volumes which comprise her intel- 
lectual and spiritual inheritance, the ac- 
quaintance with which will guide and 
direct her in that difficult and eternal 
pursuit of significant and elusive truth. 








By BERNARD VAN HORNE 


The Hayes Memorial Library 


Bernard Van Horne is librarian of the 
Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 


HE HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY origi- 

nated in the gift by Colonel Webb 
C. Hayes, son of the nineteenth President 
of the United States, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of his late father’s twenty-five acre 
estate, his papers, books, and mementoes, 
together with a generous endowment to 
the state of Ohio. Later he gave part of 
the cost of a fireproof building to house 
the library and museum. The whole is 
under the supervision of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society as 
a state memorial. An interesting parallel 
might be drawn by the Hayes Memorial 
Library and the recently announced 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Library to be 
established at Hyde Park, New York. 
The plans for the two institutions are 
strikingly similar. 


Content of Collection 


The collection is of interest both as a 
most complete association record of an 
important public figure and for the intrin- 
sic scholarly value of the books and manu- 
scripts. The lack of unified direction in 
the purchasing program of the endowment 
has made the original collection of Presi- 
dent Hayes still the main though a notable 
one. First in uniqueness is the correspond- 
ence. It mumbers about seventy-five 
thousand pieces covering the period from 
1860 to 1893. There are letters on every 


important question, and, in addition, let- 
ters which reflect Hayes’ interest in 
humanitarian movements and in educa- 
tion. For this reason, names that could 
not ordinarily be expected to appear in a 
set of primarily political papers are very 
numerous. The papers have all been 
calendared, arranged, and filmed. 

In many respects the pamphlets, which 
number over ten thousand, correlate with 
the papers. They, too, reflect the patterns 
of controversy and the tendencies of the 
era: social, economic, and political. The 
Coughlins, the Dies, and the Borahs of 
that day reached for the pen instead of the 
microphone to make felt their weight in 
public opinion and most of the resultant 
matter made its way to the desk of the 
President. Fortunately, he saved all of it. 
Much that was to others trivial, he, with 
a real sense of the value of a complete 
image and a highly-developed respect for 
social documentation, saved. 

The subjects covered in some detail in 
the manuscript and pamphlet collections 
can only be briefly indicated. Students of 
education will find material on the estab- 
lishment of the school system in the South 
after the Civil War. President Hayes was 
one of the organizers as well as President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Slater 
Fund. He was a trustee, too, of the 
Peabody Fund. ‘These were not simply 
nominal posts. He was deeply interested 
in the work of both agencies and main- 
tained an active correspondence with the 
general agents, Atticus G. Haygood and 
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J. L. N. Curry. This material found in 
the memorial is really a part of other 
groups scattered in such collections as that 
of the Home Missionary Society, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Oberlin Archives, 
the Daniel Coit Gilman Papers at Johns 
Hopkins, and smaller related collections 
in many of the historical societies of the 
South. 

The interest of both President and Mrs. 
Hayes in the temperance movement and 
their concern over prison reform brought 
material into the collection on questions 
that are still of immediate social concern. 
Others that might be mentioned are the 
civil service reform, resumption of the 
specie payment, polygamy among the Mor- 
mons, Chinese exclusion, and the organiza- 
tion of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The value of the book collection is some- 
what difficult to estimate. It lacks the 
rounded character that should characterize 
a library, as distinguished from a private, 
collection. Part of it shares the ad- 
vantages of the manuscript collection in 
reflecting the public opinion of the day. 
This is a more personal part. The rest, 
which includes almost all of the valuable 
items, was the result of a vigorous effort 
on the part of the President to collect a 
really good library of American history. 
The original collection of books and 
pamphlets, together with what has been 
purchased since, numbers about thirty 
thousand items. In it can be found an 
excellent group on New England local 
history, and much on western travel for 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
including the Ohio Valley. The Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812 are well covered 
by early, some of them rare, secondary 
works. There is a small, interesting col- 
lection of Revolutionary War pamphlets. 
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Purposes of the Memorial 

The conception Colonel Hayes had of 
the memorial was not that of a static 
institution. By the establishment of 
several sections of the endowment fund, 
he provided for the expansion of the 
library and the possible undertaking of 
other projects meant to serve scholarship. 
A program has been formulated by the 
director, Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, to 
pursue these objectives. In order to avoid 
the unprofitable dispersion of effort over 
a wide field, activities have been limited 
to the era of Reconstruction in American 
history. Part of the income is being spent 
as a grant-in-aid fund to assist worth-while 
projects begun by competent scholars who 
need assistance to complete the research. 
Larger projects involving collaboration 
are considered on their merits. 


The Library's Role 

The library’s part in the program is 
twofold: the first is to aid the foundation, 
its committees, and its grantees in all ways 
possible in their work, both in Fremont 
and elsewhere; second, to develop at the 
memorial a bibliographical center in its 
scholarly field of interest. Both of these 
services will demand the expansion of the 
resources of the library by the purchase of 
reference and source material. Through 
microfilming, the manuscript collection is 
being filled out by the copying of related 
material from widely scattered points. A 
collection of state documents of the South 
for the Reconstruction Period is being 
built up. Work has been begun on the 
assembling of a bibliography on Library 
of Congress cards and the analysis of other 
bibliographies. 

To supplement the general program of 
the memorial, the library has under con- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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By JEANNETTE M. HITCHCOCK 


The Hopkins Transportation Library 


Jeannette M. Hitchcock is keeper of rare 
books, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford University, California. 


RADITION, environment, and associa- 
ws have combined to make Stanford 
University a singularly appropriate loca- 
tion for a transportation library. The 
university is but thirty miles south of San 
Francisco, a center for world transporta- 
tion and communication. In the years 
that followed the Spanish discovery of the 
Golden Gate, the narrow, rock-lined 
passage into San Francisco Bay, in 1775, 
San Francisco saw clipper ships sail in 
from around the Horn, and immigrant 
trains of covered wagons roll in, lured by 
the promise of golden fortune; then rail- 
roads came into being and great trans- 
continental lines were conceived and built. 

Among the many young men to whom 
the West beckoned were Leland Stanford 
and Mark Hopkins—names famous in 
railroad construction annals and equally 
famous and romantic figures in the history 
of San Francisco and Stanford University. 
Both maintained residences on San 
Francisco’s Nob Hill and in the vicinity 
of what is now Palo Alto. Associated 
with Collis Potter Huntington and 
Charles Crocker, these names are pre- 
eminent in the railroad history of the West. 
Not content with transportation  su- 
premacy on land, the “Big Four” turned 
Pacific-wards and in 1874 organized the 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany. Stanford and Hopkins were among 


the original directors, the former serving 
as president before his death in 1893, while 
Mark Hopkins, the financial genius of the 
group, was the company’s first treasurer. 
It is small wonder, then, that Timothy 
Hopkins, brought as a small boy into such 
an environment, should develop a keen 
interest in railroads. Born Timothy Nolan 
at Augusta, Maine, in 1859, he came a 
few years later to Sacramento where Mr. 
and Mrs. Mark Hopkins were then living. 
So interested did they become in the lad 
that he was taken into the family and 
given the name of Timothy Hopkins, 
although actual adoption was delayed until 
after the death of Mark Hopkins in 1878. 
At the time of Mark Hopkins’ death, 
Timothy was assistant treasurer to the 
Southern Pacific Company. Much of the 
routine work of the office had been turned 
over to him, so that at twenty-four years 
of age he was well prepared for the promo- 
tion that made him treasurer. Four years 
later, Leland Stanford appointed him to 
the original board of trustees of Stanford 
University with life tenure. Until his 
death on January 1, 1936, Timothy Hop- 
kins maintained a keen and benevolent 
interest in the affairs of the university. 


Origin of the Collection 


Interest in the railroads of the Pacific 
coast and in the relations of transporta- 
tion industries to the public led Timothy 
Hopkins, while acting as treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific Company, to form 
gradually a private library of railroadiana 
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which included the most important works 
on railroad economics and administration. 
In 1883 his collection was augmented by 
the acquisition of the valuable library 
relating to the railroads of Great Britain 
assembled by Frederick Broughton during 
the thirty-four years he was connected 
with railways in both England and 
Canada. 

Realizing the usefulness of having such 
a collection in a university, Mr. Hopkins 
decided to give his library to Stanford 
University and to make ample provision 
for its permanent maintenance and growth. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1892, the 
gift of nearly two thousand books and 
pamphlets was made. This formed the 
nucleus of the Hopkins Railway Library, 
as it was then called. 

Mr. Hopkins likewise recognized the 
growing importance of railroads. It was 
his intention to acquire all subjects per- 
taining to railway interests—the literature 
of theory and economics, the literature of 
construction and operation. The collec- 
tion was to be useful alike to the railroad 
official and to the student of those eco- 
nomic problems associated with transporta- 
tion. 

At the time of presentation, the collec- 
tion was probably unique. It was widely 
publicized through Mr. Frederick J. 
Teggart’s Catalogue of the Hopkins Rail- 
way Library’ published in 1895. By this 
time the collection had grown to nearly 
ten thousand volumes and pamphlets, but 
from then on its growth was not so 
meteoric. Mr. Hopkins gradually with- 
drew his financial support but there has 
always been a small annual appropriation, 
entirely inadequate, from library funds. 

In 1935, a year before his death, Mr. 


1 This Catalog was issued as Publications, [no.] 1 
by Leland Stanford Junior University Library. 
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Hopkins suggested a change of name to 
enable the library to enlarge its scope to 
include the history, economics, and en- 
gineering aspects of all forms of transpor- 
tation and communication—not railroads 
only, but also highways, airways, water- 
ways, pipe lines, communication, postal, 
and express service. In accordance with 
his wish the name was changed to the 
Hopkins Transportation Library. Again 
Mr. Hopkins provided generously for the 
maintenance and growth of the library— 
this time in his will—although the funds 
are not yet available. 


Outstanding Items in the Collection 


In the original collection the outstand- 
ing features were probably the British 
Parliamentary papers and the books and 
pamphlets relating to the Pacific railroads. 
But the library was general in scope, con- 
taining biographies, novels, and poetry; 
bibliographies, dictionaries, periodicals, 
and society publications; special works 
relating to Africa, Asia, Europe, Oceanica, 
and the American continents; and treatises 
on railway economics, tariffs, transport, 
legislation, construction, rolling-stock, 
traffic, subsidiary railroads, and state 
ownership with its allied questions. It 
was relatively rich in the early literature 
of the subject, in the early history of 
English and American railroads and in 
early reports of railway companies and 
state railroad commissioners. 

The acquisition of the Broughton col- 
lection brought a splendid file of British 
sessional papers which, with those in our 
document division, form a very com- 
plete set. 

The advent of railroads precipitated 
many new questions. This is evident in the 
voluminous reports found in the English 
section of the library—reports on ac- 
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cidents, signal arrangements, _ brakes, 
locomotives, railway acts pertaining to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, convey- 
ance of mails, railway bills and agree- 
ments, atmospheric and narrow gauge 
railway rules, legislation amalgamation; 
there are also twenty-three volumes of 
railway tracts. The development of the 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade can be traced through the select 
committees in Parliament which dealt 
with the first problems requiring legis- 
lative consideration, to the commissions of 
a more permanent nature. 

In manuscript form the collection con- 
tains the minutes of the Railway Clearing 
House, London, April 26, 1842—De- 
cember 16, 1851. These include the 
minutes of the general managers, goods 
managers, superintendents, and railway 
officers. The greater portion are signed by 
K. Morison as secretary. 

Another interesting item is Jonathan 
Hulls’ 4 Description and Draught of a 
New-Invented Machine for Carrying 
Vessels or Ships out of, or into any 
Harbour, London, 1737. Hulls was the 
first person who attempted in a practical 
way to employ steam in propelling a 
vessel in water. 


Railway Guides 


Soon after the introduction of rail- 
roads into England, George Bradshaw 
began to publish a series of railway guides. 
The first of these, published in London 
in 1839, is Bradshaw's Railway Time 
Tables and Assistant to Railway Travel- 
ling, with Illustrative Maps and Plans. 
The following year, 1840, the title was 
changed to Bradshaw's Railway Com- 
panion. December, 1841, found Mr. 
Bradshaw issuing time tables for each 
month under the title of Bradshaw's 
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Monthly Railway Guide. Other Brad- 
shaw items include a considerable file of 
Bradshaw's Railway Manual, Share- 
holder's Guide, and Official Directory 
from 1848 to 1901. 

In the earlier days of railroading there 
were published certain guidebooks which, 
in their way, are quite comparable to the 
Muirheads of today. Sometimes they 
were merely folders, but others were size- 
able books running to nearly six hundred 
pages. There were the official illustrated 
guides of the various railroads with 
charming illustrations; and there were 
others with more alluring titles such as 
Sir Henry Cole’s Railway Chronicle 
Travelling Charts; or, Iron Road Books, 
for Perusal on the Journey; in which Are 
Noted the Towns, Scenery and Natural 
History, Antiquities and Historical As- 
sociations, Passed by the Line of Railway. 

From France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy we likewise find works dealing 
with the construction of railroads, reports 
from individual roads and governmental 
bodies, economic treatises, law, and 
periodicals. There is an interesting file of 
fifty-five volumes dealing with the St. 
Gothard railway 


American Material 


In the American field, with the ex- 
ception of a few undated pamphlets, the 
earliest imprint is The American Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, vol. 1, 1825. While 
not devoted particularly to transportation, 
it does contain interesting material con- 
cerning early railroads. The second is 
William Strickland’s Reports on Canals, 
Railways, Roads, and Other Subjects, 
Made to “The Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Internal Improvements,” 


Philadelphia, 1826. 
(Continued on page 75) 























Book Reviews 


A World Bibliography of Bibliographies. 
Theodore Besterman. Printed for the 
author at the University Press, Oxford, 
and published by him at 98 Heath 
street, London, N.W. 3. Sole agents 
for North and South America: The 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1939- 
40. 2 vols. $60. 

Tuts ambitious title and the extrava- 
gant claims in the Introduction are not 
confirmed by the work itself. It does 
contain some titles lacking in other bibli- 
ographies but is not exhaustive in any 
field; accuracy was attempted but not 
enough to guarantee reliability; self- 
imposed limitations and plain immaturity 
of judgment restrict the final product de- 
plorably. 

An example.—A research student hunt- 
ing for material on church history in 
France will find four titles on page 266, 
volume I. If he wants to consult the first 
item, Lacombe’s Essai d'une bibliographie 
des ouvrages relatifs a l'histoire religieuse 
de Paris, he may be prevented from locat- 
ing a copy just because Besterman did not 
add the simple information that it is an 
“Extrait du Bulletin § d'histoire et 
d’archaeologie, janvier, 1884.” Besterman 
sometimes gives a series- or extract-note; 
the cases where he does not are very 
But more serious still is the 
fact that only four bibliographies are here 
mentioned out of a possible eight or more. 
And, incidentally, it is curious that Ger- 
Austria, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland are omitted in the list of 
countries under “Ecclesiastical history,” 
whereas their church histories have re- 
sulted in a number of bibliographies. 

Definition of field—Besterman tried 


numerous. 


many, 
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to set reasonable limits but defined his 
terms in such a way as to exclude what 
would inevitably be expected. “Separately 
published bibliographies’—each of the 
three words gets you into trouble: Will 
you omit the best bibliography on Christian 
Science because it is in E. F. Dakin’s book, 
Mrs. Eddy (New York, 1930), and not 
separately published? Besterman does. 
Will you omit the most extensive bibliogra- 
phy of Christian hymns in existence just 
because it is still in manuscript, not yet 
published? Besterman omits bibliogra- 
phies in manuscript. Will you omit very 
scholarly booksellers’ catalogs, catalogs of 
special libraries, handbooks of the litera- 
ture of certain subjects which are not 
strictly bibliographical in form? Bester- 
man says he does, but he makes exceptions. 
“The inclusion of specialized commercial 
catalogues would have at least trebled the 
size of the present bibliography, an increase 
ludicrously out of proportion to the 
resulting gain,” is a ludicrous remark. It 
is true that to find all of the lists appended 
to books and in magazine articles would 
be an almost infinite undertaking; and yet 
it cannot be said that the search would 
be “unprofitable, since the vast majority 
of the resulting millions [!] of entries 
would be without value.” If it is the 
compiler’s purpose to serve the researcher, 
he should pursue the search in each subject 
far enough to locate the important bibli- 
ographies and then give a hint as to what 
is beyond the pale. 

Form of entry——Having to choose be- 
tween the “short-title” entry and the full 
transcription of titles, Besterman says that 
his practice is to use “the shortest possible 
form consistent with intelligibility and an 
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adequate indication of the scope of the 
bibliography.” It would be easy to give 
scores of examples showing that he often 
stops short of giving as much information 
as would be helpful. 

Scope.—Besterman emphasizes the claim 
that his work “aims at completeness 
and internationality.” Yet we find that he 
worked almost entirely in the British 
Museum and with the services of the Na- 
tional Central Library; and a glance at 
his pages reveals that they are very heavily 
weighted in favor of Great Britain. 
“Great Britain” as a topic takes 62 
columns, “America,” 17, “France,” 14, 
“Germany,” 7, and “Italy” 6. If he had 
gone in for indexes to government docu- 
ments of the other countries as he did for 
his own country, the proportions would 
have been different. But not having 
visited the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in 
Berlin, the Kongelige Bibliotek in Copen- 
hagen, the Koninklijke Bibliotheek in The 
Hague, the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
the Library of Congress, etc., he could not 
be familiar with their holdings—but then 
why make such a claim of “interna- 
tionality?” 

Arrangement.—The Introduction de- 
livers a diatribe against the classified 
arrangement for a bibliography, with some 
good points and some weak ones. The 
main advantage to the alphabetical topical 
scheme used here is the avoidance of 
subjects in the index. But the topical 
plan involves ambiguities aplenty, an 
important one of which is the failure to 
associate kindred subjects. Some of the 
space saved is lost again when certain 
titles have to be repeated in a number of 
places. 

Miscellaneous comments.—The work is 
handsomely done and has ordinary virtues 
not listed here. However, a few stray 
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reflections: The place of publication of 
an English work published in London is 
omitted, and of a French work published 
in Paris. This is explained in the Intro- 
duction; but it would not have added 
much trouble to have printed these small 
words where needed. Only one place is 
given: “Lipsiae,” for “Lipsiae et Ham- 


burgi.” Publishers are not mentioned as 
a rule. The pagination methods are con- 
fusing. Accents on Greek words are 


omitted. Full names and dates of authors 
are not attempted. Numerous _typo- 
graphical (?) errors are evident. To save 
space, comments are omitted. Instead, the 
number of titles in each bibliography is 
indicated in square brackets. This has a 
value, but (e.g.) to give the information 
that a certain work has “[300.]” entries 
doesn’t help much when it happens that 
that particular bibliography is practically 
worthless. The student would prefer that 
the space given to detailed collations for 
volumes of some long serial sets had been 
used for critical comments throughout. 

Are abridgements of specifications for 
boxes, brushing and sweeping, 
cement, chains, clocks, etc., really biblio- 
Abbreviations are 


casks, 


graphical material? 
not explained; some are self-evident. 

An exhaustive list of omissions would 
involve re-doing the job for Besterman. 
The reviewer made a list of scores of 
to-be-expected but not-found bibliogra- 
phies dealing with religious subjects; but 
perhaps enough has been said to prove that 
this World Bibliography of Bibliographies 
lacks completeness as well as depend- 
ability—John Barrow, Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 


A Faculty Survey of the University of 
Pennsylvania Libraries. Bibliographical 
Planning Committee of Philadelphia. 
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University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1940. 202p. $3. 

THIS survey was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the Bibliographical Planning 
Committee of the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area, a joint committee of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Union 
Library Catalog of the Area. It differs 
from most surveys of the same sort, in the 
words of its Introduction, because “it was 
made, not by the distributors of books, 
but by the users of books ; not by librarians, 
but by scholars. It represents an appraisal 
of the library collections of the university 
by the experts in the several fields of 
knowledge represented on the university 
faculties.” 

Because of this viewpoint, of the way 
the material is arranged—by departments 
of instruction, and of the compactness of 
phraseology and the excellent biblio- 
graphical judgment shown by most of the 
contributors, this volume will be not 
merely of interest but of very real practical 
use as a check list to other college and 
university libraries. 

In general each department lists, boiled 
down to one or two pages, what it has, 
and what it thinks it needs, in the source 
materials, the secondary materials, 
periodicals, documents, and collateral ma- 
terials in its field. But no cut-and-dried 
formula is followed. Each man plunges 
into his topic without delay, and tells a 
story stripped of unnecessary verbiage and 
unneeded bibliographical impedimenta. 

A more detailed review of a single 
section, Professor Leach’s “Middle Eng- 
lish,” will perhaps show more clearly the 
scope and purpose of the work. He first 
notes that the library’s materials have been 
checked against the standard bibliography 
of the field, Wells’ Manual of the 
Writings in Middle English, and also 
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against Loomis’ new Introduction to 
Medieval Literature Chiefly in England. 
He then states that the library possesses 
most of the important periodicals in the 
field, and specifically lists ten of them, 
Speculum, Medium Aevum, Novi Studi 
Medievali, etc. He notes the possession 
of all the standard bibliographies (listing 
six) and of all the printed catalogs of 
medieval manuscripts. He remarks that 
medieval paleography and printing are less 
well-represented, but lists eleven works 
which the library has, also citing its in- 
cunabula in this field and remarking on 
the possession of complete sets of the 
Facsimile Text Society, the Biblio- 
graphical Society, etc. In medieval folk- 
lore, he says, the library is rich, such 
basic sets as Folk-Lore Fellows Com- 
munications, Frazer’s Golden Bough, and 
Thompson’s Motif-Index to Folk-Litera- 
ture being cited. Of dissertations he says 
the library has a full representation, but 
that it lacks German ones in this field 
between 1880 and 1900. Of texts and 
critical works the library has: Early 
English Text Society (330 vols.), Cam- 
den Society, Percy Society, Surtees 
Society, etc., complete, and much of the 
Roxburghe, Maitland, and Bannatyne 
Club publications. Also such scholarly 
texts and monographs as Bonner Beitrage, 
Palaestra, Acta Sanctorum, etc., and the 
Columbia, Yale, and Harvard Studies in 
English. 

With eighty-one faculty members con- 
tributing, there naturally would result a 
more than usually finely subdivided de- 
partmentalization. Thus “History” is di- 
vided into eight categories, “Languages 
and Literature” into twenty-two. “Middle 
English” and “Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Literature,” for instance, receiving in- 
dependent attention. That is why the 
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treatment, though condensed, is not trivial 
or sketchy. 

Although prices are not generally noted, 
they are occasionally in the case of long 
and expensive sets. Bibliographies are 
listed in some cases; and in almost every 
case there is a final paragraph appraising 
the strengths or weaknesses of the library 
in the field being discussed.—Fremont 
Rider, Olin Library, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn. 


Report of a Survey of the University of 
Florida Library for the University of 
Florida, February-May, 1940, by a 
committee of Louis R. Wilson, Chair- 
man, A. F. Kuhlman, and Guy R. Lyle, 
on behalf of the American Library As- 


sociation. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1940. 120p. $2. (Mimeo- 
graphed ) 


Tue Frorwa University Library sur- 
vey is one of three surveys of university 
libraries prepared and published recently 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association. A forerunner of these 
was Raney’s The University Libraries, 
Volume VII of the University of Chicago 
Survey (1933). One of the authors of 
the present volume, A. F. Kuhlman, con- 
tributed various chapters to the Chicago 
survey. The other two authors, Dean 
Louis R. Wilson and Guy R. Lyle were 
associated with Branscomb and Dunbar in 
one of the other American Library As- 
sociation surveys, 4 Survey of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Library (1938).' The 
Florida survey is thus the work of a com- 
mittee of men who have already helped 
to set the pattern in this important new 
trend in university library administration. 

In its own words, 

'The third A.L.A. survey is A Survey of the 


Indiana University Library by Coney-Henkle-Purdy 
(1940). 


The committee has undertaken (1) to set 
the Library in the perspective of the history 
of the university, state, and region; (2) to 
discover ways and means of enabling it to 
improve its organization and administration 
as a part of the general administration of the 
university; (3) to formulate a plan of li- 
brary development designed to promote the 
effectiveness of the university's general pro- 
gram of instruction, research, and exten- 
sion; and (4) to indicate means by which 
the library resources of the university may 
be more effectively related and integrated 
with the libraries of Florida, of the South- 
east, and the nation. 


Starting with introductory chapters on the 
“History and Background” and_ the 
“Essentials of a Library Program in a 
State University,” the survey takes up in 
order the government of the library, its 
integration on the campus, in Florida, and 
in the Southeast, financial support, use, 
administration and organization, holdings, 
personnel, and physical plant. Conclu- 
sions and recommendations are presented 
in each section of the survey, and these are 
summarized in a final chapter of “Recom- 
mendations.” 

The committee followed the plan of 
stating general principles, describing the 
situation, and making recommendations in 
each section of the report. Standards were 
indicated occasionally by the opinion of 
the committee alone, but more often by 
the familiar comparative method, with 
data on other institutions and references 
to publications in point. In view of the 
Florida University Library’s many needs, 
the survey includes extensive detailed 
recommendations and requires some pains- 
taking effort to read and digest. To 
facilitate practical use, it would help if 
conclusions and recommendations were 
sorted out and clearly labeled in each 
section, and if some of the tables—of a 
total of twenty-nine—were eliminated or 
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removed to appendices following the text. 
The report is practically a case book of 
university library problems. It will cer- 
tainly be used extensively for many years 
by interested librarians and by the faculty 
and administration responsible for the de- 
velopment of the University of Florida 
Library.—Peyton Hurt, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


Report of a Survey of the University of 
Georgia Library for the University of 
Georgia, September-December, 1938. 
Louis R. Wilson, Harvie Branscomb, 
Ralph M. Dunbar, and Guy R. Lyle, 
on behalf of the American Library As- 


sociation. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1939. 74p. $1. (Mimeo- 
graphed ) 


THIS REPORT presents the results of the 
first of three surveys of state university 
conducted by the American 
Library Association during the last year. 
It is important as the report of a pioneer 
appraisal of a university library by an 
American Library Association committee 
and for its emphasis upon local problems 
and local needs as evaluative criteria. 

A library survey is rarely a research 
study. With a program of action the end 
product of the survey, missionary zeal 
almost inevitably makes disinterested 
objectivity impossible, and perhaps, at the 
present stage of measurement in librarian- 
ship, undesirable. The immediate func- 
tion of an American Library Association 
survey is evaluation; the final objective 
a program of improvement. Evalua- 
tion necessitates standards—“measuring 
sticks.’”” The standards most relevant in 
any library survey are local optima, in so far 
as they can be determined. The survey 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Wilson, gave unusually careful at- 
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tention to the local scene—the regional 
and local environment of the university 
library. 

The committee, in effect, sought an- 
swers to three questions: 1. What should 
be the contribution of the university 
library to the educational and research 
program of the University of Georgia? 
2. In what specific respects is the univer- 
sity library falling short of optimum ful- 
fillment of its obligations? 3. What 
specific steps need to be taken to make 
university library service more consistent 
with the library needs of the university? 

Of the three questions the first is the 
most difficult, particularly to an outside 
committee, and least adequately dealt 
with. A satisfactory answer can be 
evolved only over a period of years and 
by the staff of the university itself. 
Comparisons with other universities and 
with norms are useful chiefly as corrobora- 
tive evidence and for “sales” purposes. 
While the committee recognized this 
limitation, it was forced by the lack of 
better measuring devices to seek answers 
to all three questions largely in terms of 
comparisons. 

The chief value of the report to other 
surveyors, as well as to the University of 
Georgia, however, lies in its analysis of 
local needs in relation to local objectives. 
This analysis involves a large element of 
subjective judgment—opinions of the 
committee, the faculty, and the student 
body. The resulting evaluation leaves 
little doubt in the mind of this reviewer 
as to its essential accuracy. Deficiencies 
were not difficult to find. ‘The same 
techniques would almost certainly result 
in less convincing conclusions if applied to 
a more highly developed library. 

The survey committee is to be com- 
mended for a thorough and realistic re- 
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port, which should prove invaluable to 
future surveyors—in fact already has pro- 
vided the basic patzern for two other uni- 
versity library surveys.—G. Flint Purdy, 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


Reading in General Education; an Ex- 
ploratory Study. William S. Gray, 
ed. American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1940. xii + 464pp. 
$2.50. 

THAT reading cannot be regarded as a 
tool or facility which is acquired in 
elementary school and to which no further 
attention need be given has been empha- 
sized by numerous studies in recent years. 
It now seems clear that the development 
of the art of reading must occupy the 
attention of elementary, high-school, and 
college teachers, and likewise of public, 
school, and college librarians. 

Many specific phases of the problem of 
reading are still under investigation. The 
present collection of eleven thorough and 
well-documented studies by both teachers 
and librarians is intended to be “an 
intensive, critical study of the present 
status, recent trends, and current issues in 
reading, with special reference to high 
schools and junior colleges, and to identify 
problems that are in urgent need of 
further investigation.” It constitutes the 
report of the Subcommittee on Reading in 
General Education of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Funds were 
supplied by the General Education Board. 

The individual studies are quite spe- 
cialized and reflect, of course, the par- 
ticular interests of the specialists who have 
prepared them. For this reason some of 
them will be of greater interest to 
librarians than others, even though it 
might be difficult to select any as in- 





trinsically more important or more valu- 
able than others. 

After a rather general statement by 
Neal M. Cross concerning the responsi- 
bility of teachers in developing satis- 
factory reading programs, entitled “Social 
Change, General Education, and Read- 
ing,’ William S$. Gray analyzes the 
various interpretations of the term “read- 
ing” and the factors that influence the 
reading act. This second study, “Reading 
and Factors Influencing Reading Effi- 
ciency,”” stresses the importance of con- 
tinuing the search for needed facts and 
using these facts in developing greater 
reading efficiency. 

In the third study, “Relation of Read- 
ing to Other Forms of Learning,” Edgar 
Dale considers reading in its relation to 
the various other methods of communicat- 
ing experience (pictures, radio, etc.) that 
may be used in general education. Louis 
C. Zahner, in “Approach to Reading 
through Analysis of Meanings,” suggests 
the creation of a central institute like the 
Orthological Institute in London to carry 
on and coordinate research in the teaching 
of reading, while Bernice E. Leary and 
William S. Gray, in “Reading Problems 
in Content Fields,” indicate certain prac- 
tices and procedures that teachers may 
follow in guiding the improvement of 
reading in any field. 

The sixth study, “American Culture 
and the Teaching of Literature,” by Lou 
L. LaBrant, will be of general interest, 
but librarians will be particularly inter- 
ested in the following study, “Reading 
Interests and Tastes,” by Harold A. An- 
derson, since it touches on the problem 
not only of stimulating interest in reading 
but of developing tastes for good reading. 

Studies eight, nine, and ten, “Diff- 
culties in Reading Material,” by Bernice 
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E. Leary, “Diagnosis and Remediation,” 
by Ruth Strang, and “Techniques of Ap- 
praisal,” by J. Wayne Wrightstone, again 
concern themselves with the mechanics of 
reading. Finally, the eleventh study, en- 
titled “The Library,” by Edward A. 
Wight and Leor Carnovsky, “is con- 
cerned primarily with considerations of 
facilitating the union between the book 
and the reader.” Here are discussed such 
familiar topics as “Functions of the Li- 
brary,” “Physical Plant and Equipment,” 


“Library Content,” “Instruction in the 
Use of the Library,” “Stimulating Use 
of the Library,” “Measuring Use,” 
“Personnel,” and “Technical Work,” 


with reference, of course, to high-school 
and junior-college libraries. 

As a treatment of reading per se the 
total effect of this series of studies is 
highly impressive. It is well, however, to 
go back to Mr. Anderson’s study and let 
ourselves be reminded again that the art of 
reading is not an end in itself. In the 
final analysis how well or how much 
people, and particularly students, read, 
must always be subordinate to what they 
read and what they enjoy reading. 
Perhaps even an exploratory study might 
have given more attention to the latter 
question.—John J. Lund, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C. 


Notes Used on Catalog Cards, a List of 
Examples. Olive Swain. American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. viii, Il, 102p. 
$1.25 (Planographed ) 

To most catalogers, this carefully 
selected list of notes to be used on catalog 
cards will be a welcome addition to the 
small body of literature in their field, very 
little of which has been written concerning 
notes. One is reminded of the earlier 
lists, compiled by Robinson Spencer and 
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by the Twin City Regional Group of 
Catalogers, which have been so much in 
demand through the years. One can 
assume that this one will be even more 
generally used than the others. 

The title indicates a broader scope than 
is actually covered by the list, which is a 
tool for the general cataloger and not for 
the specialist, and which excludes notes 
which would be used only in serial cata- 
loging. The usefulness of the list would 
be increased considerably if notes for 
serials were included. The arrangement 
is an alphabetical one, by headings under 
which one might look to find notes de- 
scribing features of a book ; as, Cover-title ; 
Dedications; Dissertations, Academic; 
Editions, etc. Under headings, a further 
alphabetic order is followed in listing the 
notes. The same note may be given under 
two or more headings, as “Part of thesis 
(Ph.D.)—University of Chicago, 1938,” 
which appears under the headings “Disser- 
tations, Academic,” and “Source.” Ex- 
planatory material, especially regarding 
the limitations of the use of some notes 
(as “For a device that cannot be identi- 
fied,” “For a diary,” “For an oratorio’) 
is given below the note itself, but some- 
times it is omitted when it might well be 
there (as in the case of the note “Au- 
thority for author’s name: Catalogue of 
the Library of the Harvard law school,” 
which may need, for the beginning 
cataloger and student of cataloging, some 
explanation of the limitation of its use). 

The compiler’s explanation of the 
choice of terms, and of the use of some 
terms, as given in the preface and follow- 
ing some of the notes, will be invaluable 
to the beginners. In any future revision, 
an expansion of this feature will increase 
many fold the usefulness of the work. 

In the list itself, the examples are good 
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ones—they are selected largely from notes 
on Library of Congress cards, from the 
earlier printed lists mentioned above, and 
from the University of Washington and 
Stanford University files (but unfortu- 
nately the source of each note is not 
indicated). It would naturally follow 
that they do not all have the same set 
form, even the simplest ones. This may 
be confusing to the beginner, who could 
probably use the list more profitably and 
more easily, could learn note terminology 
more readily, and follow one set form 
more uniformly, if the notes in “Library 
of Congress form’’ were so marked. 

In order to reduce production cost, the 
compiler’s manuscript, instead of the 
customary typed copy for planographing, 
was photographed. (It might be pointed 
out here that it was a little disappointing 
to find that so few examples of notes 
describing the various near-print processes 
have been included.) On examination, no 
typographical errors were noted in the 
entire work. 

Miss McPherson states, in her Some 
Practical Problems in Cataloging, that 
“notes on catalog cards present at one and 
the same time some of the most difficult 
features of cataloging, some of the most 
interesting problems in handling a book 
technically, and some of the greatest out- 
lets for self-expression which a cataloger 
may have the privilege of experiencing.” 
Miss Swain’s list should prove to be of 
decided value in all three regards, but 
particularly in the last, both for the cata- 
loger for whom wording of notes is an un- 
welcome opportunity for self-expression, 
and for the cataloger who is inclined to be 
too wordy, or lacking in clarity, in his self- 
expression on catalog cards.—Jrene M. 
Doyle, Library School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. 








The Rockefeller Foundation; a Review 
for 1939. Raymond B. Fosdick. The 
Foundation, New York, 1940. 507p. 
Distributed without charge. 

Recent Trends in Higher Education in 
the United States: With Special Refer- 
ence to Financial Support for Private 
Colleges and Universities. Trevor 
Arnett. General Education Board, 
New York, 1940. 80p. Distributed 
without charge. 

Annual Report: 1939. General Education 
Board, New York, 1940. 171p. Dis- 
tributed without charge. 

SoME MAY ask why reviews of the re- 
ports of foundations such as those listed 
above make their way into the columns of 
College and Research Libraries. The 
answer would seem to be that college and 
university librarians cannot intelligently 
administer their libraries without know- 
ing the research and instructional objec- 
tives of their institutions, which are at- 
tained in large part by the aid of the 
great foundations. The history of re- 
search and higher education in the United 
States and elsewhere is to a considerable 
extent the story of the vision behind the 
grants of a handful of foundations and 
corporations devoted to education and 
research. 

The Rockefeller Foundation report for 
1939 surveys the work of the Foundation 
in the five fields in which it concentrates 
its efforts: international health; the medi- 
cal sciences; the natural sciences ; the social 
sciences; and the humanities. There are 
at least four reasons why librarians and 
others interested in higher education 
should be acquainted with this report. 
The first is the method of reporting. 
Most librarians who have to write an 
account of their activities may study with 
profit the style of this report, which 
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makes the peregrinations of a malaria- 
carrying mosquito as exciting as the latest 
war communiqués. 

The second point of relevance to li- 
braries is the concentration of the Founda- 
tion upon a few problems in each of its 
fields of interest. Although the Founda- 
tion has made some grants for research 
and teaching in various fields of medicine, 
it has thrown most of its weight in the 
medical division of its program into 
psychiatric research. In the natural 
sciences its support has been concentrated 
behind research in experimental biology. 
The theory behind this policy is that the 
resources of even so large a Foundation 
would be dissipated to little purpose were 
they to be used for research in all parts 
of even the five fields mentioned. On the 
other hand, because of the interconnections 
of all fields of knowledge, significant re- 
search in any restricted area is bound to 
advance knowledge in related subjects. 
That such a policy of concentration upon 
a few fields might profitably be applied to 
library programs was clearly stated by 
Mr. Munn in his presidential address at 
Cincinnati. 

The radio research financed by the 
Foundation is a third activity which 
should be of great interest to librarians. 
One study contrasts radio’s present service 
with that of the printed page. It was 
discovered that those who listen to the 
radio least are those who most readily find 
satisfaction in what they read, and that 
the percentage of radio listeners is greater 
among high-school graduates than it is 
among college graduates, and still greater 
among those who did not reach high 
school. Yet this latter culture-level group 
that listens most in point of time, listens 
least to radio’s more serious offerings. 
Radio seems as yet not to be extending the 
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interests of those members of its audience 
who find more satisfaction in listening 
than in reading. 

The sections on the claim of the social 
sciences and the handicaps of the social 
sciences cannot be skipped by any librarian 
interested in the widest implications of 
his profession as a social science. 

In Recent Trends in Higher Education, 
Mr. Arnett is interested in the financial 
problems confronting privately supported 
colleges and universities. His report con- 
siders the implications of a series of 
statistical studies of the current receipts 
and expenditures, receipts for capital pur- 
poses, enrollments, and tuition fees of 
approximately two hundred representative 
institutions. From the data presented 
three trends stand out: 

1. Decreasing gifts to private institu- 
tions 

2. Decreasing returns on invested en- 
dowment 

3. Increasing competition for both 
funds and students from state institutions 

The study indicates a need for a com- 
prehensive study of the total resources 
of the United States for higher education, 
and the subsequent need for intelligent 
coordination and cooperation. 

The areas of interest to which the 
General Education Board is now directing 
its attention in its program for Southern 
education are defined in the following 
headings: 

1. The fuller development of the eco- 
nomic and social resources of the South 
by means of educational and research 
contributions, especially in the fields of 
the social and the natural sciences. 

2. The development of selected college 
and university centers, with particular 
attention to improvement of personnel, of 
library service, and of collaboration among 
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institutions favorably located for coopera- 
tion in meeting regional needs. 

3. Undertakings in elementary and 
secondary education, chiefly in cooperation 
with state departments of education, 
teacher-education institutions, and agen- 
cies engaged in studies or experiments of 
region-wide import. 

In its program in the field of general 
education, the Board in recent years has 
taken a special interest in efforts to im- 
prove provisions for the care and educa- 
tion of young people aged twelve to 
twenty. Out of studies and thinking 
generated by this interest has come a new 
conception of secondary education for a 
new kind of secondary school student, 
namely the student who will become one 
of the great ordinary run of wage-earners 
and housewives. The Report summarizes 
the work towards these objectives through 
subsidies to such organizations as_ the 
American Council on Education, Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, Association of 
School Film Libraries and numerous oth- 
ers.—Neil C. Van Deusen, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 


More About Thompson's Medieval Li- 
brary 

To THe Eprror 

COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
Sir: 

Your reviewer' of James Westfall 
Thompson’s book The Medieval Library 
seems to have missed several errors in 
that volume, which should be called to the 
attention of the prospective purchaser. 

On page 21 we read: “Cyprian seems 
to have known little of books outside of 
the Bible.” The notes of Baluze on 
Cyprian in the Migne edition would 
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show how serious a misstatement this is. 

On page 65, Dr. Thompson has mis- 
translated from the great work of 
Manitius on Post-Classical Latin Litera- 
ture. Manitius had written about 
Paschasius Radbertus (i, 407): “Sehr 
seltene Kenntnisse sind bei ihm die 
Irenausiibersetzung und Tertullian de 
pudicitia.” |Misreading this sentence, 
Thompson makes Paschasius Radbertus a 
translator of Irenaeus and of Tertullian. 
But Radbertus never translated Irenaeus, 
and Tertullian wrote in the same lan- 
guage as Radbertus did, so there was little 
need to translate him. 

On page 21, we are told that Tertullian 
“died ca. 200.” Actually, he did most of 
his work after 200 A.D. 

On page 127, Dr. Thompson quotes 
three prose lines from Bernard of 
Chartres. His ear for verse misled him 
here, as they are three hexameters. 

Usually, historians of culture deplore 
the destruction of books which took place 
during the sixteenth century. It is some- 
what surprising, therefore, to read on page 
371 in Dr. Thompson: 





The monasteries could not meet these new 
conditions and interests; nor, indeed, did 
they endeavor to compete with them. In- 
stead they sank into sloth and lethargy, idly 
living upon their properties and indifferent 
to the new ideas of a new age. ... In the 
end, the monasteries—and their libraries— 
were doomed to spoliation and dissolution 
for their sin against the light of the time. 
The retribution was deserved, however much 
one may regret the ruthless and senseless 
way in which it was inforced. 

The italics are my own. I| am grateful 
to you, Mr. Editor, for your kindness in 
allowing me this space to dissent. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Joseph F. Cantillon, S.J., 
Loyola School, New York City 




















1939-40 REPORT OF THE A.C.R.L. COMMITTEE 


ON REVIEW OF SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


As this committee stated in its report for 
1938-39, further action was delayed until 
the results of investigations of book reviews 
in a number of subjects were completed at 
Columbia. We have insisted from the first 
that no valid conclusions could be drawn 
without a thorough investigation of the sit- 
uation in the various fields. So far only 
five subjects have been covered in the Col- 
umbia studies, which rate the book reviews 
in four or five professional journals in each 
field over a period of one or two years ac- 
cording to certain criteria, and determine 
the time lag between the publication of a 
book and the appearance of a review. 

Useful as these studies are in any con- 
sideration of the desirability of a new book- 
reviewing medium, it is obvious that re- 
sults of examination of the situation in five 
fields are insufficient to validate conclusions 
regarding the whole field of knowledge in 
general. Moreover, there are indications of 
improvement in some sections, instigated and 
carried out by specialists in those fields. 

Dr. Carl White has summed up the situa- 
tion for the committee as follows 

1. We seem limited by a circle which is 
dificult to break. On the one hand, the 
task is one which ought to be handled jointly 
by librarians and scholars in subject fields, 
and this could best be done by representatives 
of various professional organizations, includ- 
ing the American Library Association. The 
desirability of such joint action was pointed 
out in New York back in 1937 and the rea- 
son why a committee was not set up repre- 
senting the interests of those outside the 
library field was due presumably to the fact 
that some spade work needs to be done be- 
fore other learned bodies could be interested. 
The circle, in other words, is this: The work 
that seems to need doing requires joint ac- 
tion, and the joint action seems to await 
doing enough preliminary work to show that 
the need is real, not fancied. 

2. The preliminary work that needed to 
be done when we began was, as we recog- 
nized in the beginning, too much for the com- 
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mittee working alone. We have needed facts, 
not theories. Since we, ourselves, could not 
do the work and since we have, of course, 
had no money with which to employ assist- 
ance or to provide fellowships, we have had 
to depend on chance studies at Columbia and 
Chicago. These have been helpful, but they 
have not enabled us to turn in at the end 
of the year very impressive evidence of 
progress. 

3. In the meantime, progress is being made 
which tends gradually to remedy the situa- 
tion and, as further progress is made, a 
frontal attack upon the whole field of learn- 
ing becomes progressively more questionable. 
Every time a new field succeeds in improving 
its current bibliographical facilities, the diffi- 
culty of thinking of a current service cover- 
ing all fields becomes progressively more 
grandiose. We have concluded that the best 
approach is to work with existing reviewing 
and abstracting organs, to eliminate duplica- 
tion where possible, and to encourage new 
efforts where necessary, but to discard the 
notion of an organ which would serve a 
whole block of subjects such as the humani- 
ties or the social sciences. 

It has been interesting to have the validity 
of the idea with which we have been grap- 
ling as best we can confirmed by the inde- 
pendent efforts of scholars in subject fields. 
One of the most interesting examples of the 
way in which the idea has taken hold in other 
places is illustrated by the report which Mr. 
McMutrtrie made in 1939 to the chairman 
of the committee on historical source ma- 
terials of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The report is called, “A Suggested 
Program for Augmenting Materials for Re- 
search in American Libraries.” After speak- 
ing of the desirability of preparing subject 
bibliographies, he goes on to say: “Subject 
bibliographies, once prepared, will give us a 
conspectus of the printed materials available 
at the date of their compilation. What 
about the material from then on?” 

“It should be obvious, but perhaps is not, 
that every field of serious scholarship needs 
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a current abstract catalogue of its materials 
in all languages. .. .” 

There is no doubt about it: someone is 
working on the very problem with which 
we ourselves have been concerned. We are, 
therefore, more than willing for such groups 
as the American Historical Association to 
take the lead. They have better entree to 
research ability and to money for financing 
new undertakings than we. 

All of these comments seem to point in 
about the same direction. One of the most 
valuable forms of service librarians can give 
the world of learning is to assist in provid- 
ing bibliographical tools and one of the 


greatest bibliographical needs has been that 
of providing current information about 
learned books in various subject fields. As 
slow as our committee is obliged xo be with 
our facilities for research, and in view of 
the interest apparently gradually increasing 
on the part of scholars in themselves making 
provision for up-to-date bibliographies, we 
believe it would be better for us to defer 
to them. 
The committee therefore asks to be dis- 

missed. 

Samuet W. MCALLISTER 

Cart M. Wuirte 

Errie A. Keitn, Chairman 


Substitution of College and Research Libraries for A. L. A. 


Handbook and Proceedings 


At the Cincinnati meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association its Council author- 
ized the substitution of College and Research 
Libraries for the A.L.A. Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings. This action was taken upon the 
recommendation of a special committee, 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, chairman, appointed 
to investigate the question. The Council 
approved this plan for an experimental two- 
year period beginning January 1, 1941. 

Under this plan A.L.A. members paying 
fees of $5 to $10, ie., Classes D-G, can 
substitute College and Research Libraries 
for the A.L.A. Handbook and Proceedings 
on their regular membership. Class A mem- 


bers will receive the 4.L.4. Bulletin on 
their regular $2 membership and can receive 
College and Research Libraries by paying an 
additional $2. 

This action on the part of the Council 
should be of considerable interest to librari- 
ans who are employed in college, university 
and large reference libraries for it will 
mean that they can now receive their special 
professional journal on their regular A.L.A. 
membership as a substitute for the Hand- 
book and Proceedings. Moreover, the same 
substitution is open to institutional member- 


ship in the A.L.A.—d. F. K. 


Junior College Library Section to Assist Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education 


A committee of the American Library As- 
sociation and the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries is to cooperate with the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education in studying the library problems 
mvolved in semiprofessional, vocational, and 
zeneral education on the junior college level, 
has been announced by Carl H. Milam as 
Executive Secretary of the American Library 
Association. 

Foster E. Mohrhardt of the Washington 
and Lee University Library is chairman of 


the committee. Other members are as fol- 
lows: Lois E. Engleman, Frances Shimer 
Junior College Library, Mt. Carroll, IIL; 
Martha Gladys Johnson, Mars Hill Col- 
lege Library, Mars Hill, N.C.; Wave L. 
Noggle, Virginia Junior College Library, 
Virginia, Minn.; Helen F. Pierce, Modesto 
Junior College Library, Modesto, Calif. 
The specific objective of the committee 
will be to develop a supplementary list of 
books desirable for junior college libraries 
in the field of terminal education. Mr. 
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Mohrhardt, chairman, was editor of A 
List of Books for Junior College Libraries 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1937. A supplementary compilation 
is desired to extend this list, especially in the 


The Hayes Memorial Library 


(Continued from page 59) 


sideration a project to put on film 
bibliographies that have proved uneco- 
nomical to publish in the usual way. 
Many of these are in the hands of in- 
dividual compilers, institutions, societies, 
and such agencies as the Historical Records 
Survey. Only those in the field of Ameri- 


direction of vocational and semiprofessional 
education. 

The Commission on Junior College Term- 
inal Education is a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 


can history will be considered, and the 
work could only be done on the under- 
standing that the films would be made 
available to libraries and scholars, gen- 
erally on the basis either of loan or sale. 
Suggestions and comments on the project 
are earnestly invited. 


The Hopkins Transportation Library 


(Continued from page 62) 


In 1870 the Board of Immigration of 
lowa issued Jowa, die Heimath fiir Ein- 
wanderer. This was also published in 
English and Dutch. In the Stanford copy 
of the German edition is laid a leaf ad- 
dressed (in German) to all Germans who 
wish to come to America, and signed by 
Ebenezer Cook, vice-president and land- 
commissioner of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific railroad. On the recto of this 
leaf is a map showing the route from 
Chicago to Council Bluffs. 

Probably the most outstanding item of 
the Pacific railroads material is the report 
of the chief engineer, William J. Lewis, 
of the Pacific and Atlantic railroad com- 
pany dated December 13, 1851. This 
report is accompanied by a folded map of 
the route between San Francisco and San 
Jose as located by Mr. Lewis, September- 
November, 1851. 

There are also extensive manuscript 
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correspondence files of Mark Hopkins 
dating from 1863-1885 dealing with the 
Central Pacific, Western Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific railroads in matters of 
construction and administration. These 
include a large file of letters from Collis 
P. Huntington. 

The comment may be made that em- 
phasis has been placed on the earlier litera- 
ture. It is true that the demand is more 
likely to come for contemporary material, 
but the historical background must not be 
neglected. 

That there is interest in historical ma- 
terial is shown in Mr. Thomas R. Thom- 
son’s Check List of American Publications 
on Railroads before 1841, galley sets of 
which several university and private 
libraries received for checking. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this will 
prompt the compilation of similar check 
lists on canals, bridges, roads, etc. 
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Current Reference Aids 


C OMPILED by the Subcommittee on Current Reference Aids of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, covering the quarter, July 1—September 30, 1940, 
plus a few books published earlier this year. Titles are arranged by broad D.C. 
classification, with citations to reviews and annotations in many instances. The com- 
mittee: Louis Shores, Chairman; Frances Neel Cheney, secretary; Etheldred Abbot; 
Mabel L. Conat; Judith W. Hunt; Louis Kaplan; Charles F. McCombs; Robert 





Orr; James T. Rubey; Harold Russell; Anne M. Smith. 


Please address all com- 


munications to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn. 


010 (General only, including 
periodical indexes) 


Canadian Periodical Index, 1938. Cumula- 
tion. Ontario Department of Education. 
Toronto, 1940. $1. (Off-print from On- 
tario Library Review.) 


Metzdorf, Robert F. Catalogue of the 
Autograph Collection of the University of 


Rochester. University of Rochester Li- 
brary, 1940. 176p. Paper $1; cloth $2. 
Sch. & Soc. $2:144, Aug. 31, 1940, 


Nafziger, Ralph O. International News 
and the Press; communications, or organi- 
zation of news-gathering, international af- 
fairs and the foreign press; an annotated 
bibliography. Wilson, 1940. 193p. $3.75. 
B. R. D. Sept. 1940, p. 42. 


Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography. 
New series: Vol. 1. nos. 1 and 2. English 
ed. Chinese National Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperation and National 
Library of Peiping, Kunming, Yunnan, 
China, 1940. 244p. 50¢. 

Sch. & Soc. 52:272, Sept. 28, 1940. 


Selective List of Periodicals of General In- 
terest Published in Latin America. Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
28p. Apply. 

Sch. & Soc, 52:208, Sept. 14, 1940. 


Universidad de La Plata. 
Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales. 


Facultad de 
Biblioteca 


Publica “Joaquin V. Gonzalez.” Cata- 
logo General de Obras y Autores. Tall. 
Graf. Das Neves Hnos., 1939. 1105p. 


100 Philosophy 


Hope, Richard. A Guide to Readings in 
Philosophy. Edwards Brothers, 1939. 


173p. $3. 
300 Social Sciences 


American Association of Port Authorities. 
Committee on Standardization and Special 
Research, comp. A Port Dictionary of 
Technical Terms. The Association, New 
Orleans, 1940. 200p. $1.50. 

Contains over 1000 definitions pertaining to water- 
borne transportation. 

Dale, Edgar and Vernon, Norma. Propa- 
ganda Analysis, an annotated bibliography. 
Bur. of Educational Research, Ohio State 


University, Columbus, 1940. 29p. 25¢. 
Sch. & Soc. 52:208, Sept. 14, 1940. 
Gallup, George H. and Rae, Saul F. Pulse 


of Democracy, the Public Opinion Poll 
and How It Works. Simon and Schuster, 


1940. 335p. $2.50. 
Sat. R. of Lit. 22:7, July 27, 1940. 


Linton, Ralph, ed. Acculturation in Seven 
American Indian Tribes. Appleton- 
Century, 1940. 526p. $4. 

Nation 150:430, March 30, 1940. 

Morse, Frank P. Cavalcade of the Rails. 
Dutton, 1940. 370p. $3.75. 

Sat. R. of Lit. 22:25, May 25, 1940. 
Popular but informative treatise. 

Public Policy: a Yearbook of the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University. Harvard University Press, 
1940. 391p. $3.50. 

Ann, Am. Acad. 209:213, May 1940. 
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Robertson, Archibald T. Government at 
Your Service: a Handbook of Federal 
Help for the Citizen. Houghton Mifflin, 
1939. 340p. $2.75. 

Boston Transcript Jan. 13, 1940, p. 2 


Arranged by kind of service offered rather than 
by department. 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Commercial Travelers’ Guide 
to Latin America; pt. III: Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and Caribbean Countries. 


Government Printing Office, 1940. 238p. 
40¢. (Trade Promotion series no. 208.) 


Wissler, Clark. Indians of the United 
States, Four Centuries of Their History 
and Culture. Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 
319p. $3.75. (American Museum of Na- 
tural History Science series Vol. 1.) 

Times (London) Lit. Sup. Feb. 13, 1940, p. 18. 


330 Economics 


Stein, Emanuel, and Davis, Jerome, eds. 


Labor Problems in America. Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940. g909p. $3.50. 
Booklist 36:377, Tune 1, 1940. 
Survey intended primarily for students. Many 
tables and charts. 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. Market Research Sources, 
1940; a guide to information on domestic 
marketing. Government Printing Office, 
1940. 236p. 25¢. (Domestic Commerce 
series no. 110.) 


Withers, William. Financing Economic Se- 
curity in the United States. Columbia 
University Press, 1939. 210p. $2.75. 
Pol. Sci. Q. 55:312, June 1940, 


340 Law 


Borges, Milo Adrian. Manual de la Legis- 
lacion Colombiana, Anos de 1935 a 1938. 
Imprento Nacional, 1940. cxlv, 247, xli. 


350 Military Affairs 


U. S. Library of Congress. Division of 
Bibliography. List of Speeches, Addresses, 
etc., on National Defense as Printed in the 
Congressional Record, 1933-1940; Com- 
piled by Anne L. Boden under the direc- 
tion of Florence S. Hellman. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 39p. Gratis. 
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370 Education 


Canton Rosado, Francisco. La Instruccion 
Publica en Yucatan Desde la Independ- 
encia Hasta el Fin del Siglo XIX. Com- 
pania Tipografica Yucateca, 1940. 29p. 


Marsh, Clarence §. American Universities 
and Colleges; 4th ed. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
1120p. $4. 

Wilson Bul. Oct. 1940; Sch. & Soc. 52:80, Aug. 3, 

1940. Part 1: Higher educational trends; 2: Authori- 


tative information on 725 accredited colleges and 
universities; appendices and indices, 


391 Costume 


Cordry, D. B., and Cordry, D. M. Cos- 
tumes and Textiles of the Aztec Indians 
of the Cuetzalan Region. Puebla, Mex- 
ico. Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
1940. 60p. $1. (Southwest Museum 
Papers. no. 14.) 


500 Science 


De Vries, Louis. 
Dictionary. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 


$3.50. 


De Vries, Louis. German-English Science 
Dictionary for Students in the Agricul- 
tural, Biological and Physical Sciences. 


McGraw-Hill, 1939. 473p. $3. 

Q. Rev. of Biol. 15:120, Mar. 1940; Jl. of Chem. 
Educ. 17:199, Apr. 1940. 

Handy book of 48,000 entries. 
it is the first of its kind. 
Russell, Henry N., and Moore, Charlotte E. 

The Masses of the Stars. University of 

Chicago Press, 1940. 236p. $3.50. 


Pop. Ast. 48:285-86, May 1940. 

The most complete and authoritative discussion 
of stellar masses and dynamical parallaxes now ex- 
tant. It should be a standard reference for all stu- 
dents of these subjects. 


Tweney, C. F., and Hughes, L. E. C., eds. 
Chambers’ Technical Dictionary. Mac- 


millan, 1940. 957p. $s. 
Eng. News Rec, 125:70, Aug. 29, 1940. 


French-English Science 
546p. 


Author states that 


510 Mathematics 


Karpinski, Louis C. Bibliography of Mathe- 
matical Works Printed in America 
through 1850. The University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, 1940. 697p. $6. 


L. Q. 10:609, Oct. 1940. 
The bulk of the bibliography deals with textbooks, 
but journals, printed lists, college theses, books of 
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surveying, navigation and biographies of mathemati- 
cians are also included. Title-pages reproduced in 
facsimile as illustrative material. Entries arranged 
chronologically. 


Project for Computation of Mathematical 
Tables. Tables of the Exponential Func- 
tions e*. Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration for the City of 
New York as a Report of Official Project 
No. 765-97-3-10. U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 1939. 535p. $2. 


Communications 20:15, Aug. 
62:627, Aug. 1940, 


1940; Mech. Eng. 


530 Physical Sciences 


Arthur, Paul. Lecture Demonstrations in 
General Chemistry. McGraw-Hill, 1939. 


455p. $4. (International Chemical 
Series.) 
Am. Chem. Soc. Jl. 62:1632, Tune 1940; Chem. 


& Ind. 59: 289, Apr. 27, 
47-136, Feb. 1940. 

_ This laboratory manual covers every phase of work 
in general chemistry. The lecture demonstrator 
given full instructions for more than 1000 experi- 
ments grouped under topical headings. Detailed in- 
structions include class handling of experiments for 
large groups. 


Callendar, Hugh L. 1939 Callendar Steam 
Tables; Compiled and ed. by G. S. Cal- 
lendar and A. C. Edgerton; published for 
the British Electrical and Allied Indus- 


tries Research Association. Edward Ar- 
nold and Co., 41-43 Maddox St., London, 


1940; Chem. & Met. Eng. 


W.1. (U.S. Agent, Longmans, Green & 
Co.), 1939. 12s.6d. (with thumb index) 
15s. 


Mech. Eng. 61:839-40, Nov. 1939. 


Chamot, Emile M. and Mason, Clyde W. 
Handbook of Chemical Microscopy. 2d 
ed. 2 vols. Wiley, 1938-1940. Vol. 1, 
478p., $4.50; Vol. 2, 438p., $s. 


Amer. Chem. Soc. Ji, 62:1632-33, Tune 1940; Amer. 
Chem. Soc. News Ed. 18:640, July 25, 1940; Can. 
Chem. & Proc. Ind. 24:380, July 1940. 

First volume covers principles and use of micro- 
scopes and accessories, also, the physical methods for 
the study of chemical problems. Second volume treats 
chemical methods and inorganic qualitative analysis. 
Detail full enough to guide experienced analyst in- 
terested in micro procedure. References to original 
sources. 


Egloff, Gustav. Physical Constants of 
Hydrocarbons. 2 vols. Reinhold Pub. 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 


1939-40. Vol. 1, 416p., $9; Vol. 2, 608p., 
$12. (A.C.S. Monograph series no. 78.) 


Amer. Chem. Soc. News Ed. 18:560-2, June 25, 
1940; Can. Chem. & Proc. Ind. 24:380, July 1940; 
Chem. & Met. 47:443, June 1940; Rayon Text Mo. 


21:92, July 1940; Franklin Inst. Ji, 230:271-2, Aug. 
1940. 


Critical review of the physical constants of all 
classes of pure hydrocarbons to be followed by two 
others. Much new information to the advanced chem- 
ist. Source literature fully listed. 

Emmons, William H. The Principles of 
Economic Geology. 2d ed. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 529p. $4. 

Min. & Met. 21:8, Aug. 1940. 

Follows previous edition in presenting the classifi- 
cation and development of ore deposits, but geologic 
setting and structural control of mineral deposits 
is emphasized. Entirely rewritten and reset. 

Feigl, Fritz. Qualitative Analysis by Spot 
Tests; inorganic and organic applications ; 
tr. from the 3d German ed. by Janet W. 
Matthews. 2d rev.ed. Nordemann Pub. 
Co., Inc., Clarendon Bldg., 215 4th Ave., 
New York, 1939. 462p. $7. 


Chem. & Met. 47:202, Mar. 1940. 

Numerous corrections and new results added to 
this edition. Spot tests given for the identification 
of hundreds of organic and inorganic compounds. 
British spelling used by the translator may be un 
fa.niliar but book is important to laboratories. 


Huebner, Walther. Geology and Allied 
Sciences; a thesaurus and a coordination 
of English and German specific and gen- 
eral terms. 2 pts. pt. 1, German-English. 
Veritas Press Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, 1939. 424p. $7.50. 

25,000 geological and related terms representing 
fifteen years of research. Major portion consists of 
words in actual use but special attention given to 
local expressions in many parts of the world. German- 
English section includes technical as well as common 
phrases. 

Kingzett, Charles T. Chemical Encyclo- 
pedia; a digest of chemistry and its in- 
dustrial applications ed. by Ralph K. 


Strong. 6th ed. Van Nostrand, 1940. 

1088p. $14. 

Chem. Trade Ji. 106:346, May 31, 1940; Gas JI. 
230:619, June 19, 1940; Chem. & Ind, 59:463, June 


29, 1940; Text. Col. 62:563, Aug. 1940; Ind. and Eng. 
Chem. News Ed. 18:831, Sept. 25, 1940. 

Slightly enlarged from its previous edition but 
retains all the popular features of the original work. 
Brought up-to-date and several entirely new items 
of intacmation added. Large number’ of tabulations 
now included dealing with production and imports 
of the widely used , a. commodities by various 
countries. Frontispiece has a table of chemical ele- 
ments with details of their symbols, atomic weights, 
etc. 


Lange, Norbert A., and Forker, Gordon M.., 
eds. Handbook of Chemistry; a refer- 
ence volume for all requiring ready access 
to chemical and physical data used in 
laboratory work and manufacturing. 3d 
ed. rev. and enl. Handbook Publishers, 
Inc., 1939. 1543p. $6. 
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Chem, & Met. Eng. 46:642, 

24:100, Feb. 1940; Rayon 20: dg, Oct. 1939; Test. Col. 

61:705, Oct. 1939; Text. Wid. 90:92. May 1940. 
The tables of atomic weights have been extensively 

revis New tables added and the entire volume 

brought up-to-date. 


Long, John S., and Anderson, Harold V. 
Chemical Calculations. 4th ed. rev. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1940. 266p. $1.75. (Inter- 
national Chemical Series.) 


Chem, & Met. 47:379, May 7, 1940; Chem. Trade 
Ji. 107:44, July 19, 1940. 

New material of a less theoretical nature added 
and some of the old rearranged. Less important prob- 
lems from the previous ed. omitted and others added. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Spectroscopy Laboratory. Wave Length 
Tables with Intensities in Arc, Spark or 
Discharge Tube of more than 100,000 
Spectrum Lines . . . Wiley, 1939. 429p. 
$15. 


Of value to students interested in both the pure 
and applied fields of spectroscopy. 


Mellon, Melvin G. Chemical Publications; 
their nature and use. 2d ed. McGraw- 


Hill, 1940. 284p. $2.75. (Int. Chemical 
Series. ) 
Amer. Chem. Soc, News Ed. 18:598-99, July 10, 


1940; Chem. & Met. 47:580, Aug. 1940; Ind. & Eng. 
Chem, News Ed. 18:598, July 10, 1940. 

Survey of all types of available chemical informa- 
tion, where to find them, how to locate and use 
them, like previous edition. New problems included 
and lists of periodicals and books added. 


The Merck Index. An Encyclopedia for the 


Chemist, Pharmacist, Physician, Dentist. 
sth ed. Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., 
1940. 1060p. $3. 

Brewer's Dig. 15:89, Feb. 1940; Amer. Perfumer 
40:62, Jan. 1940; Amer. Chem, Soc. Ji. 62:236, Jan. 
=—_ Amer. Chem. Soc. News Ed. 18:469, May 25, 
194 


Contains information and scientific data on the 


physical, chemical and medicinal properties and the 
various uses of drugs and chemicals. Formulas, tables 
and 5900 descriptions of individual substances. 
Miall, Stephen, ed. New Dictionary of 
Chemistry. Longmans, Green, 1940. 
575p. $15 (42s.); (Toronto) $12.50. 
Brit. Plast. 12:32, June 1940; Chem, & Ind. 
59:462-3, June 29, 1940; Chem. Trade Ji. 106:408, 
{ume 28, 1940; Faraday Soc. Trans, 36:1794, July 


1940, 

Includes brief explanations of terms used in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering, accounts of many 
chemical substances and operations. Intended to fur- 
nish concise information not only to teachers, stu- 
dents, and professional chemists, but also to engi- 
neers, druggists, and others. 


Newitt, Dudley M., ed. Chemical Indus- 
tries. 14th ed. Chemical Publishing Co., 
1940. 443p. $4. 
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Oct. 1939; Can, Chem. 





Ind. and Eng. Chem. News Ed. 18:734, Aug. 25, 


1940 


Organic Synthesis. Vol. 20. Wiley, 1940. 
113p. $1.75. 


Chem. & Met. 
24:322, Tune 1940; Amer. Chem. Soc. 
18:560, June 25, 1940. 


Rice, C. Mabel. Dictionary of Geological 
Terms; exclusive of stratigraphic forma- 
tions and paleontologic genera and 
species. Edwards Bros., 1940. 461p. $6. 


L. Q. 10:617, Oct. 1940, 
The first really inclusive geological dictionary in 
English. 


47:379, May 1940; Can. Chem. 
News Ed. 


Thorpe, Thomas E. Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry. 4th ed. by Jocelyn F. Thorpe 
and M. A. Whiteley, assisted by eminent 
contributors. 4 vols. Longmans, Green, 
1937-1940. ea. $25. 

Chem. Trade Jl. 106:392, June 21, 1940. 

New volume of the latest edition of Thorpe is 
fulfilling the schedule of one volume a year since 
1937. Each article or monograph written by an au- 
thority and follows the dictionary form, Covers the 
field of general chemistry and includes the applica- 
tions of physical chemistry to industry. Vol. IV 
contains an outstanding treatise of one hundred pages 
on explosives, outlining the chemistry, manufacture, 
properties and testing for military and_ industrial 
use. Chemist, specialist, and lay reader will continue 
to accept it as an outstanding reference work. 


570 Biological Sciences 


Carpenter, Thorne M. Tables, Factors, 
and Formulas for Computing Respiratory 
Exchange and Biological Transformations 
of Energy. 3d ed. Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1939. 142p. Gratis. 


Deam, Charles C. Flora of Indiana. Indi- 
ana Dept. of Conservation, Division of 
Forestry, 1940. 1236p. $3.50. 


Notable because of its accuracy. Series of unique 
distribution maps showing not only location but the 
time of the occurrence of various seasonal changes. 


Eales, N. B. The Littoral Fauna of Great 


Britain. A Handbook for Collectors. 
Macmillan, 1939. 3011p. $3.50. 


Fassett, Norman C. A Manual of Aquatic 
Plants. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 382p. $4. 


Makes possible the identification of aquatic plants 
in sterile as well as in flowering or fruiting condi- 
tion. Covers region from Minnesota to issouri 
and eastward to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Vir- 
ginia. 


Fox, Irving. Fleas of Eastern United States. 
Iowa State College Press, Ames, 1940. 
gop. $3. 
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Gurney, Robert. Bibliography of the 
Larvae of Decapod Crustacea. Quar- 
itch, London, 1939. 123p. 12s. 6d. 


Hanstrom, Bertil. Hormones in Inverte- 
brates. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1939. 
198p. 12s. 6d. (Monographs on Animal 
Biology. Not numbered.) 


Extensive bibliography, pp. 147-185. 


Harvey, E. Newton. Living Light. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. 328p. $4. 

gg tensive bibliography on bioluminescence, pp. 227 

Henderson, Mrs. Isabella F. A Dictionary 
of Scientific Terms; pronunciation, deriva- 
tion, and definition of terms in biology, 
botany, zoology, anatomy, cytology, em- 
bryology, physiology. 3d ed. rev. Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh, London, 1939. 
383p. $7. 
Q. Rev. of Biol. 15:78, Mar. 1940. 


Holmes, Francis O. Handbook of Phyto- 
pathogenic Viruses. Burgess Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, 1939. 221p. $2. 


Concerned primarily with viruses affecting seed 


plants. Bibliographies. 

Illinois. Natural History Survey. Field- 
book of Illirxis Land Snails by Frank 
Collins Baker. Printed by authority of 
the State of Illinois, 1939. 166p. $1. 
Primarily for the use of amateur students of 

nature who wish to learn the names and something 

of the habits of the snails in Illinois. Based on a 

collection of more than 20,000 specimens of Illinois 

mollusca, obtained principally by a detailed survey 
of the state. 

Lagerberg, Torsten. Vilda Vaxter I Nor- 
den. Bokférlaget Natur Och Kultur, 
Stockholm, 1937-39. 3 vols. 186 Kr. 


The wild flora of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Finland. Some 750 species described in detail. 
Contains 804 colored photographs of plants taken 
in the milieu in which they grow. 


Laubmann, Alfred. Die Végel von Para- 
guay. 2 vols. In progress. Strecker und 
Schréder, Stuttgart, 1939. Vol. 1. 27 M. 


Important contribution to studies on South Ameri- 
can fauna. 


McCoy, Elizabeth. The Anaerobic Bacteria 
and Their Activities in Nature and Dis- 
ease; a subject bibliography. Vol. 1. 
Chronological author index; Vol. 2. Sub- 
ject index. University of California Press, 
1939. 2 vols. $10. 
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Subject index (approximately 120,000 entries) of 
about ga journal articles, monographs 
ed published reports. Covers the years 1816 to 
1 ‘ 


Mackenzie, Kenneth K. North American 


Cariceae. New York Botanic Garden, 
1940. 2 vols. $17.50. 


Muenscher, Walter C. Poisonous Plants of 
the United States. Macmillan, 1939 
266p. $3.50. 


Extensive bibliography, pp. 241-252. 


Muller, H. J. Bibliography on the Genetics 
of Drosophila. Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 1939. 132p. §s. 


Neave, Sheffield A., ed. Nomenclator 
Zoologicus; a list of the names of genera 
and subgenera in zoology from the tenth 
edition of Linnaeus 1758 to the end of 
1935. 4 vols. 1939. In progress. Zo- 
ological Society of London, 1939. Vols. 
1-3, A-P. £8 8s. 5d. set. 

Q. Rev. of Biol. 15:92, Mar. 1940. 


Pilsbry, Henry A. Land Mollusca of North 
America (North of Mexico). 2 vols. In 
progress. Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, 1939. Vol. 1. $25 set. 
(Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. Monograph no. 3.) 


Pope, Clifford H. Turtles of the United 
States and Canada. Knopf, 1939. 343p. 
$4.25. 

Concerns primarily the habits of turtles, but keys 


and diagnostic descriptions are included so that na- 
tive and Canadian species may be identified. 


Rehder, Alfred. Manual of Cultivated 
Trees and Herbs Hardy in North Ameri- 
ca, Exclusive of the Subtropical and 
Warmer Temperate Regions; 2d ed. rev. 
and enl. Macmillan, 1940. xxx, 996p. 
$10.50. 

A thorough revision of a monumental and useful 
work. 2,536 species fully described, with about 2,685 
varieties; aiso about 25 genera, 1,400 species and 
540 hybrids briefly described. Index contains 14,300 


plant names. Author is Curator of the Herbarium, 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University. 


Snyder, Emily E. Biology in the Making. 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. xii, 539p. $2.80. 


Authoritative introduction to biological science; 
modern in its style, bibliographies, illustrations, and 
format. Designed for high-school students, but serves 
as a reference source for laymen. 
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Stejneger, Leonhard. A Check List of 
North American Amphibians and Reptiles. 
4th ed. Harvard University Press, 1939. 
207p. $4. 


U. S. Forest Experiment Station. Southern, 
New Orleans. German-English Diction- 
ary for Foresters. 1939. 346p. 


Compiled by Oran Raber, U. S. Forest Service. 
600 Useful Arts 


American Paper and Pulp Association. Dic- 
tionary of Paper; including pulps, boards, 
paper properties and related papermaking 
terms. The Association, 122 E. 42d St., 
New York, 1940. 365p. $5. 


Amer. Chem. Soc. News Ed. 18:315, April 10, 
1940; Mod. Lithographer 8:51, June 1940; Mech. 
Eng. 62:566, July 1940; Chem. & Met. 47:579, Aug. 
1940, 

Four main divisions: I, Philosophy of definitions; 
Il. Classification and definitions of pulps; III. Classi- 
fication of waste materials used in the paper and 
board industries; IV. Definitions of papers, boards, 
and papermaking terms. 


Crispin, Frederic S$. Dictionary of Tech- 
nical Terms. 3d ed. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1940. 327p. $2.25. 


Radiocraft 12:100, Aug. 1940. 

Trade nomenclature for the workmen in the field 
of aeronautics, woodworking, and building trades, 
electrical . . . metal working, printing, chemistry. 
Does not include all the technical terms in any field 
but many of the words listed not found in a technical 
text nor in the average dictionary. 


Ellis, Carleton. Printing Inks, Their Chem- 
istry and Technology. Reinhold Pub. 
Corp., 330 W. 42d St., New York, 1940. 
560p. $7. 

Am. Chem. Soc. News Ed. 18:598, July 1940; Can. 
Chem, 24:268, May 1940; Chem. & Met. 47:443, June 
1940; Chem, Ind. 46:740, June 1940; Rayon Test. 
Mo, 21:92, July 1940; Text. Col. 62:415 June 1940. 
_ Includes various applications of synthetic resins 
in the production of inks adapted for printing pur- 
poses. Considers problems of the engraver and printer. 
Ponce de Leon, Nestor. Technological Dic- 

tionary, English-Spanish and Spanish- 

English; or words and terms employed 

in the applied sciences, industrial arts, fine 

arts, mechanics, machinery, mines, metal- 
lurgy, agriculture, commerce, navigation, 

manufactures, architecture, civil and mili- 

tary engineering, marine, military art, 

railroads, telegraphs, etc. 2 vols. in 1. 

Isaac Mendoza Book Co., 15 Ann St., 

New York, c1939. 1744p. $15. 

Each section of this edition has an 84-page supple- 
ment of new material. The author has been a com- 
mercial translator for many years and has defined 


scientific, technical, industrial and business words, 
terms, and phrases for use in export trade. 
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Stewart, Jeffrey R. National Paint Dic- 
tionary. Stewart Research Laboratory, 
Alexandria, Virginia, 1940. 154p. $5. 


Chem. & Chem. Eng. N.—News Ed. 18:261-2, 
Mar. 25, 1940. Bakers Digest 15:39, Aug. 1940; Paint 
Tech. 5:173, July 1940. ; 

Material appeared monthly in Drugs, Oils and 
Paints, May 1937 through September 1939. Includes 
definitions of trade names and raw materials used 
in the industry, as well as a glossary of materials 
and technical devices used in the manufacture of 
protective and decorative coatings. 


610 Medicine 


Barr, David P. Modern Medical Therapy 
in General Practice. William Wood & 
Co., 1940. 3 vols. $35. 


Baumgartner, Leona. John Howard (1726- 
1790) Hospital and Prison Reformer: a 
bibliography. Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
79p. $1. 


Black, Arthur D. Index of the Periodical 
Dental Literature Published in the Eng- 
lish Language. Vol. 15, 1936-38. Ameri- 
can Dental Association, 1939. $7.50. 


Bothman, Louis. Fundus Atlas; stereo- 
scopic photographs of the fundus oculi. 
Year Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, 
1939. 50 leaves. $17. 


Carter, Gladys B., ed. The Midwife’s Dic- 
tionary and Encyclopedia. New ed. 
Faber, London, 1939. 576p. 4s. 6d. 


Chemist’s Dictionary of Medical Terms. 
6th ed. Chemist and Druggist, London, 
1939. 304p. 8s. 6d. 


Clinical Abstracts. Vol. 1, 1939- $15 per 


yr. 


Day, E. M., ed. Cassell’s Modern Diction- 
ary of Nursing and Medical Terms. Cas- 
sell, London, 1939. 394p. 3s. 


Directory of Clinics, Including Child Health 
Services in New York City. Vol. 1. New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 


tion, 1939. 50¢. 


Directory of Medical Specialists Certified 
by American Boards, 1939; Paul Titus, 
directing editor; published for the Ad- 
visory Board for Medical Specialties. 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 1573p. 
$5 (buckram). 
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Ergebnisse der Physikalish-Diatetischen 
Therapie, Vol. 1- Steinkopff, Dresden, 
1939- 36RM. 


Galdston, Iago. Progress in Medicine; a 
critical review of the last hundred years. 
Knopf, 1940. 370p. $3. 


Holfelder, Hans. Atlas des Réntgenrei- 
henbildes des Brustraumes auf Grund der 
Auswertung von iiber 900,000 Réntgenrei- 
henschirmbildern. Georg Thieme, Leipzig, 
1939. 95p. 17.65 RM. (Fortschritte 
auf dem Gebiete der Réntgenstrahlen . . . 
erganzungsband 59.) 


Holzapfel, A. Dental-Lexikon. Waorter- 
verzeichnis. Dictionary. Dictionnaire. 
Diccionario. Dental-erzeugnisse und Ver- 
wandtes. Medizinische Verlagsanstalt, 


10.50 M. 


Kleitman, Nathaniel. Sleep and Wakeful- 
ness as Alternating Phases in the Cycle 
of Existence. University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. 638p. $s. 

Bibliography of 1,434 titles. 


Mainz, 1939. 640p. 


National Tuberculosis Association. Com- 
mittee on Medical Research. Tubercu- 
losis; a bibliography of articles published 
as part of a cooperative investigation be- 
tween the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, United States Public Health Service, 
and certain universities and institutions. 
U. S. Public Health Service, 1939. 52p. 


New York Heart Association. Criteria 
Committee. Nomenclature and Criteria 
for Diagnosis of Diseases of the Heart. 
4th ed. Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, New York, 1939. 282p. 


Oakes, Lois, comp. A New Dictionary for 
Nurses. 6th ed. Livingston, London, 
1940. 428p. 3s. 


Pearce, Evelyn C. A Short Encyclopedia 
for Nurses. Dutton, 1939. 686p. $3.50. 


Springer, Adalbert. English-German and 


German-English Medical Dictionary. 
Part 1: English-German. 5th ed. Deu- 
ticke, Vienna, 1939- 201p. 6M. 





Stiimke, Hans. Bibliographie der Interna- 
tionalen Medizinischen Kongresse und 
Verbande. Vol.1- Inprogress. Harras- 
sowitz, Leipzig, 1939. Vol. 1. 30 M. 


Vade-mecum Médico-chirurgical Frangais- 
Anglais: 12,000 mots et expressions en 
usage dans les services de santé des armées 
francaise et britannique. 3d ed. Guides: 
Militaires Plumon, Dinard, France, 1940. 
350p. 25 frs. 


Weiskotten, Herman G. and others. Medi- 
cal Education in the United States, 1934- 
1939. American Medical Association, 


1940. 259p. $1 (paper). 


Who's Who in World Medicine. B.U.E. 
Limited, London, 1939. Vol.1- £5. 


620 Engineering 


Aerosphere, 1939; including World’s air- 
craft engines with aircraft directory. Air- 
craft Pub., New York, 1940.  1,420p. 
$15. 


Aviation 39:105, Tune 1940; Automotive Ind. 
82:433, May 1940; Mech. Eng. 62:690, Sept. 1940; 
Steel 106:81, May 6, 1940; U. S. Air Services 25:22, 
May 1939. X : 

nohects on the engine section both from the his- 
torical and engineering viewpoint. Over 1,200 de- 
signs from this country and abroad described and 
illustrated with photographs and cross-section draw- 
ings. Airplanes and aircraft of 26 countries listed 
alphabetically by country. Specifications, construc- 
tion, equipment and perlermance for private, com- 
mercial and a few military planes. Includes statistics 
and directory information. 


American Water Works Association. Index, 
1881-1939, to its Proceedings, Journal, 
and other publications. The Association, 
New York, 1940. 285p. $2 to non- 
members; $1.75 to members. 


125:80, July 18, 1940. 


Eng. News Rec. 


Baughman, Harold E. Aviation Dictionary 
and Reference Guide. Aero Pub. Inc., 
315 Security Bank Bldg., Glendale, Calif., 


1940. 608p. $5. 

Aero Digest 36:159, 
37:156, Sept. 1940. 

The author spent years of research to assemble 
the data for the industry's first thesaurus. Informa- 
tion on practically every phase of the aircraft indus- 
try. Dictionary section covers in detail the nomen- 
clature for words, phrases and expressions used in 
aeronautics, Reference guide section contains direc- 
tory of manufacturers, ee schools, C.A.A. regu- 
lations, weather bureau data, illustrations of flight 
maneuvers, charts, and tables for design, materials, 
and mathematics. 


May 1940; Aero Digest 
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Brown, Victor J., and Runner, Delmar G. 
Engineering Terminology; definitions of 
technical words and phrases. 2d ed. 
Gillette Pub. Co., 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, C1939. 439p. $4. 


Civil Eng. 9:12, July 1939; Eng. & Min. Jl. 140: 
56, Sept. 1939; Military Eng. 31:318, July-Aug. 
1939; Power Pl, Eng. 43:628, Sept. 1939. 

Authors have solicited definitions from prominent 
sources in the engineering fields. Alphabetical ar- 
rangement of major portion of the book followed 
by eight appendices: English-Spanish and Spanish- 
English words; Gessnesstinaien words; Aeronautic 
symbols; Symbols for hydraulics, standard classifica- 
tions of pumps, materials for pumping various liq- 
uids; Abbreviations for scientific and engineering 
terms; Symbols for mechanics, structural engineer- 
ing and testing materials; Weights and measures, 
conversion factors, chemical elements, symbols used 
for radio, etc. 


Jackson, Dugald C. Present Status and 
Trends of Engineering Education in the 
United States; a report prepared on re- 
quest of the Committee on Engineering 
Schools of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. Committee on 
Engineering Schools, Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, New York. 
[1939] 177p. $1. 


Eng. & Min. Ji. 141:83, Mar. 1940. 

679 engineering curricula in 138 _ institutions 
graphically analyzed and current trends in engineer- 
ing education discussed, 


Johnson, John B. Johnson’s Materials of 
Construction Rewritten and Revised by 
M. O. Withey and James Aston. 8th 
ed. Wiley, 1939. 867p. $6. 

Amer. Mach, 84:39 Aug. 7, 1940; Civil Eng. 9:14, 


Dec. 1939; Eng. News Rec. 123:76, Nov. 23, 1939; 
Mach, (N.Y.) 46:298D, Dec. 1939. 


Law, Bernard A. Fighting Planes of the 
World; illustrated by Barry Bart. Ran- 
dom House, 1940. 66p. $1. 


Sat. R. of Lit. 22:11, Sept. 21, 1940. 
Handbook to the principal military types of the 
world with illustrations in color, 


Lawyers’ & Merchants’ Translation Bureau. 
New Automotive Dictionary. Pt.1. Eng- 
lish-Spanish. Stechert, 1940. 154p. $2.50. 


Aut, Ind, 83:139, Aug. 1, 1940; Aut. Eng. 30:208, 
July 1940, 


Molesworth, Guilford L. and Molesworth, 
H. B. Pocket-Book of Useful Formulae 
and Memoranda for Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 31st ed. By A. P. Thurs- 
ton. Chemical Publishing Co., New York, 
1940. 968p. $3. 
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O’Rourke, Charles E., ed. General Engi- 
neering Handbook. 2d ed. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 1,120p. $4. 


Combustion 12:12, Aug. 1940; Power 84:134, Sept. 
1940; Eng. News Rec. 125:70, Aug. 29, 1940. 


Parsons, William B. Engineers and Engi- 
neering in the Renaissance. Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1939. 661p. $8. 


Eng. News Rec. 124:68, Feb. 29, 1940; Mech. Eng. 
62:335-36, Apr. 1940; Prod. Eng, 11:336, July 1940. 

Represents a history of engineering achievement 
and devotes eighty-odd pages to an account of the 
engineering contributions of Leonardo da_ Vinci. 
Structural and military drawings reproduced from 
the famous “Note books.” 


Radio Annual, 1940; ed. by Jack Alecoate. 
Radio Daily Corp., New York, 1940. 
988p. Sub. 


Reid, Charles T. Un Diccionario de Aero- 


nautica; espanol-ingles, ingles-espanol. 
Aviation Press, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco, c1939. 207p. $3. (Cadet 
series. ) 


Aero Dig. 35:123, Nov. 1939. 

The assistant chief draftsman of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc. has compiled these notes for his own 
use in making English-Spanish translations of sales 
literature, parts catalogues, maintenance manuals, 
specifications, etc., in the airplane manufacturing 
business. Also including terms pertaining to mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, machinery, mechanical 
parts, etc. Definitions not exhaustive and have no 
claim to educational or literary merit, Slang included 
for its practical value. Tables of aeronautic symbols 
illustrated with line drawings divide the two sections 
of the book 


Rubey, Harry and others. Engineering Sur- 
veys. rev. ed. Macmillan, 1940. 32Ip. 
$3.50. (Engineering Science series.) 


Civil Eng. 10:548, Aug. 1940; Min. & Met. 21:16, 
Sept. 1940. 

necludes tables and a sample set of field notes 
for students. 


Urquhart, Leonard C. Civil Engineering 


Handbook. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 877p. 
$5. 
Eng. News Rec. 125:63, Aug. 29, 1940. 

Who’s Who in Railroading. 1oth ed. Sim- 


mons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church 
St., New York, 1940. 716p. $7.50. 
Eng. News Rec. 125:72, Sept. 26, 1940. 


630 Agriculture 


Bibliothéques Agricoles dans le Monde et 
Bibliothéques Specialisées dans les Sujets 
se Rapportant a l’agriculture. Impr. Ch. 
Colombo, Rome, 1939. 311p. 25 L. 
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International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 


International Bibliography of Agricul- 
tural Economics. International Inst., 
1938-39. 2 vols. 30 L. 


7oo Visual Arts 


Bell, J. Munro. The Furniture Designs of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton. 
McBride, October, 1940. 300 ill. 460p. 
$4.50. 
Antiques, Oct. 1940, p. 184. 


Hamlin, Talbot. Architecture through the 


Ages. Putnam's, 1940. 680p. $6. 

Arch. Forum 73:20, Aug. 1940; Parnassus 12:31, 
Oct. 1940, 

Excellent critical survey of architecture. Cor- 
relates the culture of the people with the buildings 
they produced. More illustrations would have en- 
hanced its usefulness. Addition of Pre-Columbian 
American buildings and Islamic buildings is note- 
worthy. Bibliography. 


Harris, Enriqueta. The Prado; treasure 
house of the Spanish royal collections. 
New York Studio, 1940. 136 pl. 84p. 
$4.50. 


Parnassus 12:33, Oct. 1940. 
Fine photographs with many details of this ex- 
traordinarily important collection. 


London University. Courtauld Institute of 


Art. Annual Bibliography of the History 
of British Art. Macmillan, 1940. 164p. 
$2.50. 


Covers archaeology as well as art. 


New York, Museum of Modern Art. 
Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1940. 1199p. _ ill. 
$2.75; $1 (paper). 


Newcomb, Rexford. Old Kentucky Archi- 
tecture; colonial, federal, Greek revival, 
Gothic and other styles erected prior to 
the War Between the States. William 
Helburn, Inc., New York, 1940. 1 30p. 
$10. 


Arch, Forum 73:20, Aug. 1940. 

Excellent photographs of exteriors and interiors, 
plans, and measured drawings with a brief authorita- 
tive text. Indispensable book for any library or in- 
dividual interested in the early architecture of the 
United States. 


Ogg, Oscar. An Alphabet Source Book. 
Harper, 1940. 199p. ill. $3.50. 


Approved by Instructor in Lettering, School of the 
Art Institute, Chicago. 


780 Auditory Arts 


Boyd, Morrison C. Elizabethan Music and 
Musical Criticism. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1940. xi, 363p. $3.50. 


Bibliography of “Printed Tudor and Jacobean 
music and musical treatises,” p. 323-47. 


Christy, Van A. Glee Club and Chorus; a 
handbook of organizing, conducting, and 
maintaining glee club and choral organiza- 
tions, with selected, graded, and classified 
lists of octavo music and texts. Schirmer, 
1940. iii, 149p. $2.50. 

Guide for the inexperienced, as well as experienced, 
choral director. Includes suggestions for arrangers 


of radio programs, supplementary music for motion 
pictures, and references for further study. 


Ewen, David. Pioneers in Music. Crowell, 
1940. viii, 280p. $2.75. 


Who these pioneers are, how they first invented 
the famous forms or first brought these forms to 
general acceptance, how they paved the way for the 
masters, 


Grant, Margaret and Hettinger, Herman 
S. America’s Symphony Orchestras, and 
How They Are Supported. Norton, 
c1940. 326p. $3. 


Harrison, Sidney. Music for the Multi- 
tude. Macmillan, 1940. 383p. $2.50. 


Musical appreciation for the layman, including the 
high points of music history from “music and magic 
to swing. Comprehensive index. 


Lloyd, Llewelyn S. The Musical Ear. Ox- 
ford, 1940. 87p. $1.75. 

Wier, Albert E. The Piano, Its History, 
Makers, Players and Music. Longmans, 
Green, 1940. viii, 467p. $3.50. 

Special features include: “List of two-piano 
music”; “Dictionary of pianists’; and “The piano 


in records. 


800 Literature 


Holmes, Thomas J. 
bibliography of his works. 
versity Press, 1940. 3 vols. 


Am, Bookfinder 4:3. Oct. 7, 1940. 
Masterpiece of bibliographical publishing as to 
care, wealth of notes and to its printed format. 


Cotton Mather; a 
Harvard Uni- 


Millett, Fred B. Contemporary American 
Authors; a critical survey and 219 bibli- 
ographies. Harcourt, 1940 (rev. ed.). 
716p. $3.75. 
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900 History 


Canete y Dominquez, Pedro Vincente. Po- 
tosi Colonial; Guia Historica, Geografico, 
Politica, Civil y Legal del Gobierno e 
Intendencia de la Provincia de Potosi. 
Imp. Artistica, 1939. 207p. (Biblioteca 
Boliviana, no. 5.) 


Langer, William L., ed. Encyclopaedia of 
World History, Ancient Medieval and 
Modern, Chronologically Arranged. <A 
rev. and modernized version of Ploetz’s 
“Epitome.” Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 
1,155p. $5.50. 


Myers, William S. Foreign Policies of Her- 
bert Hoover, 1929-1933. Scribners, 1940. 
259p. $2.50. 

Springfield Repub. July 9, 1940, p. 8. 
Blauweiss-Buch der Finnischen 
Dokumente iiber die Ent- 

Finnisch-russischen Kon- 
flikts. (Ubersetzung der Finn. 
Originalausgang. . . ). Verlag Birk- 
hauser, 1940. 120p. 2.80 fr. (Swiss) 
(Dokumente und Urkunden zum Kriegs- 
ausbruch, 6.) 


Finland. 
Regierung. 
wicklung des 


France. Ministére des Affaires étran- 
gers. Gelbbuch der Franzésischen Regie- 
rung. Diplomatische Urkunden  1938- 
1939. . . . (Ubersetzung der Franzos. 


Original Ausgang. .. ). Verlag Birk- 
hauser, 1940. 445p. 3.80 fr. (Swiss). 
(Dokumente und Urkunden zum Kriegs- 
ausbruch, 4.) 
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Germany. Auswartigen Amt. Weissbuch 
der Deutschen Regierung. Dokumente 
iiber die Entwicklungen der Deutsch- 
Polnischen Beziehungen und die Ereignisse 
von 1933 bis zur Gegenwart. Verlag 
Birkhauser, 1940. 595p. 3.80 fr. 
(Swiss). (Documente und Urkunden 


zum Kriegsausbruch, 5.) 


Horrabin, James F. Atlas History of the 
Second Great War. Knopf, 1940. 99p. 
$1.50. 

Sat. R. of Lit. 22:6, Apr. 27, 1940. 
Vol. 1. covers Sept. 1939 to Jan. 1940. 

Te Velde, Johan C. Modern Latin Ameri- 
ca: a popular bibliography. Central 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, 1939. 31p. 
10¢. (Good Neighbor Series no. 1.) 


Ragatz, Lowell J. A List of Books and 
Articles on Colonial History and Over- 
seas Expansion Published in the United 
States 1900-1930. Edwards Bros., Ann 
Arbor, 1939. 45p. 


910 Geography and Travel 


Fallex, M. and Gibert, A. Nouvel Atlas 
Classique; neuviéme éd. iii cartes et 
cartons. Index alphabétique. Librairie 
Delagrave, 1940. 79p. 38.50 frs. 

Philips’ International Atlas; a series of 
160p. of col. maps and plans . . . with 
an index of over 65,000 names; revisions 
to political boundaries up to December 
1939. Philip, 1940. 160p. 45s. 
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The Library 
Service Division, 
Office of Education, 
in Washington, has under way a nation- 
wide collection of statistics from the 
libraries of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The work is in charge of Ralph 
N. Dunbar, Chief of the Library Service 
Division, and is the first comprehensive 
gathering of data from college and uni- 
versity libraries since 1929. 


General 


Montclair, New 

East Jersey, Public Li- 
brary, Marjorie 

Quigley, librarian, during the spring 


months carried on a study of cost account- 
ing for public libraries and, as a basis for 
this, prepared a test for scoring the refer- 
ence-department resources of libraries of 
medium size. 

The reference division of the Rochester, 
New York, Public Library has worked 
out a simple plan of instruction in library 
tools for adults. The project was started 
for the benefit of student hospital nurses 
who used the general reference division 
for work on their assignments. 

St. John’s University Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Rev. John W. Dunn, 
director, has acquired an unusually valu- 
able collection of several thousand volumes 
giving the history of Ireland. Extensive 
remodeling of the college buildings will 
provide space for additional thousands of 
volumes. 

Duke University, 
Durham; Tulane 
University, New 
Orleans; and the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, have received a 
special grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to purchase books dealing with the 
life and literature of Latin Americans. It 


South 


News from 


was agreed that Duke would take as a 
special province all Portuguese literature 
including Brazilian. Tulane University 
will emphasize the influence of literature 
of the United States on Hispanic-Ameri- 
can literature and the relation of the 
Spanish and Indian languages. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina will devote spe- 
cial attention to bibliography, folklore, 
and constitutional history. Under the 
agreement, Duke will be responsible for 
the literature of Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia, 
and Equador; Tulane, for the Central 
American region and Venezuela; and the 
University of North Carolina for Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

A leather dressing prepared by Dr. T. 
F. Whitehead, professor of chemistry, 
University of Georgia, Athens, has proved 
successful in preserving many reference 
books at the university library. 


The papers of Sir 
Henry Clinton, 
British Commander- 
in-Chief in America during the Revolu- 
tion, now in possession of the William G. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Randolph G. Adams, librarian, are being 
extensively used by Carl Van Doren in 
preparation of his book on the treason of 
Benedict Arnold. 

Central College, Pella, lowa, Mary L. 
Reed, librarian, is establishing a six-weeks 
library course required of all new students. 
Each week for six weeks the freshmen 
will meet in the library during one of their 
English periods for instruction in refer- 
ence material. 

A separate English reading room was 
opened by the University of lowa Library 


Middle West 
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the Field 


in September with a collection of five hun- 
dred books which are required reading for 
English majors and honors students. 
Thirty-five hundred alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have during the past 
year received reading lists prepared by the 
library extension service of the university. 
There are over six hundred different lists 
on a wide variety of topics ranging from 
technical subjects like “Noise Elimina- 
tion” and the “Technology of Paint and 
Varnish,” to economic and political topics 


on “Wages,” “Unemployment,” etc. 


Boyce House, 
Southwest Texas author and 
poet, has recently 


given the University of Texas Library, 
Austin, Donald Coney, librarian, a com- 
plete 1939 file of his newspaper column, 
“I Give You Texas,” and the notebook 
from which he wrote his oil boom story, 
“Were You in Ranger?” 

University of Texas Library, Austin, 
Donald Coney, librarian, has begun the 
assembly of a political science library 
which will include handbills, signs, broad- 
sides, etc., relating to all future election 
returns in Texas. The collection of politi- 
cal material received its start when samples 
were collected of publicity devices used by 
student office seekers in the campus elec- 
tion. 

University of Texas Library also pos- 
sesses a 17,000-volume textbook collection 
including Ray’s Arithmetic and McGuf- 
fey’s Reader. The oldest textbook is a 
Latin and Greek parody on the Book of 
Job which was in use in 1637. 


Pasadena Public 


Far West Library has set aside 
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a special section of its reference depart- 
ment for books and pamphlets to be used 
by the Pasadena Committee on Public 
Education for National Defense and Wel- 
fare. 

The following officers have been elected 
for the Reference Librarians Council of 
San Francisco Bay region: Miss Josephine 
Deavitt, Oakland Public Library, presi- 
dent; Miss Anita Levy, San Francisco 
Public Library, vice president; and Miss 
Christine Staats, Alameda County Li- 
brary, secretary. 

Julia Stockett, 
reference librarian, 
Vancouver, B. C., 
Library, is in charge of the Vancouver 
Library Staff Association War Service. 
This service includes preparing and send- 
ing out soldiers’ libraries to huts, recrea- 
tion centers, and outposts. 


Canada 


Miriam Allen, 
Denver 39,  for- 
merly assistant in 
the Grinnell College Library, became an 
assistant in the University of Iowa Li- 
brary, in the Documents and Order De- 
partments, June 1. 

Mrs. Crystal Bailey, Oklahoma, has 
been placed in charge of the Engineering 
Reading Room at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Helen R. Belknap, Western Reserve 
39, became librarian of the University of 
Iowa Art Library in June, 1940, succeed- 
ing Frances Rogers, who resigned to be- 
come assistant in the reference department 
of the Ryerson Library, Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

Katharine Berthold, Columbia, has been 
appointed acting head of the circulation 
department, Temple University Library. 


Personnel 
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Harold E. Boisen, assistant librarian, 
University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed librarian of the 
George A. Bunting Library, Washington 
College, Chestertown, Maryland. 

Margaret Borg-Breen, Minnesota ‘40, 
has been appointed assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Education Library. 

Martha Connor, Drexel, acting head of 
the catalog department, Temple Univer- 
sity Library, has been promoted to be head 
of the catalog department. 

Pauline Cook, Minnesota '34, formerly 
reference assistant in the University of 
lowa Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Iowa Foreign Lan- 
guage Library. 

John M. Cory, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed on September 1, director of li- 
braries at the University of Alabama. 
Mr. Cory will have charge of the new 
Gorgas Library Building which was 
dedicated in May. 

Lois Geywitz, Drexel, has been ap- 
pointed circulation assistant at the Penn- 
sylvania State College Library to succeed 
Annis Underwood, Simmons, who re- 
signed to be married. 

Ralph Hagedorn, Wisconsin °37, for- 
merly of the staff of the University of 
Texas Library, Austin, has been appointed 
assistant in the periodicals department, 
Temple University Library. 

Ruth M. Herrick, Illinois '40, became 
circulation assistant at the University of 
lowa Library June 1. 

David Jolly, Peabody '37, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham. 

Margaret Knoll, Pratt Institute, as- 
sistant circulation librarian, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, has been advanced 
to circulation librarian. 


Edmon Low, librarian, Bowling Green 
University Library, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
accepted in September the librarianship of 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Medical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Nicoletta Marketos, Michigan, has re- 
signed as assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment of The University of Michigan Li- 
brary to become assistant in the catalog 
department of Temple University Library, 
Philadelphia. 

Katharine Patterson, Columbia, has re- 
signed as head of the circulation depart- 
ment at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
J. P. Danton, librarian, to be head of the 
circulation department at Swarthmore Col- 
lege Library, Charles B. Shaw, librarian. 

Ruth E. Paul, Illinois '40, succeeded 
Sarah F. Cockey as assistant supervisor of 
the reserve department, University of 
Iowa Library in June, 1940. Miss Cockey 
resigned to accept a position in the periodi- 
cals department of the University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

Eugenia Raymond, formerly librarian 
at Cincinnati Art Museum has been ap- 
pointed head of the fine arts division of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

Mary Reed, Columbia, was appointed 
September 1 as librarian at Central Col- 
lege, Pella, lowa. 

Donald O. Rod, assistant in the catalog 
division of University of Michigan Li- 
braries at Ann Arbor, has been appointed 
assistant librarian and head cataloger of 
Luther College Library, Decorah, Iowa. 

Joseph B. Rounds, University of Michi- 
gan, Was appointed assistant professor of 
library science, University of Buffalo, Sep- 
tember, 1940. Mr. Rounds was formerly 
librarian of Earlham College, on the staff 
of Oberlin College Library, and the Inter- 
national Relations Office Library, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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Mrs. Mary Scott has been placed in 
charge of the newly opened Physics Read- 
ing Room at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library. 

Robert Severance, Peabody ’°33, has 
been appointed librarian at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

Sally Smith, Columbia, of the catalog 
department of Pennsylvania State College 
Library, has recently been married to 
Robert Carey, member of the engineering 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College. 

Katharine Stokes, Simmons, circulation 
librarian, Pennsylvania State College, has 
been advanced to be second assistant li- 
brarian in charge of readers’ service. 

Elizabeth Ulrich, Carnegie, serials as- 
sistant, Pennsylvania State College, has 
been appointed reference _ li- 
brarian. She has been succeeded as serials 
assistant by Robert Grazier, Western Re- 


assistant 


serve. 

Bernard Van Horne, formerly librarian 
of Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, 
Ohio, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
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Boisen at University College, Northwest- 
ern University. 

Olive I. Webb, Michigan °36, senior 
assistant, Rochester, New York, Public 
Library, has been appointed assistant in 
the circulation department, Temple Uni- 
versity Library. 

Vera Yowell, Illinois ’40, was appointed 
June 1 as librarian of the University of 
lowa Chemistry Library, succeeding 
Marion Sladky who resigned to be mar- 
ried. 

Ruth Schley, Yale, was appointed as- 
sistant in the order department of the 
University of Iowa Library in September. 

Marjorie Cox, Yale, has been appointed 
assistant in the reference and order de- 
partments of the University of Iowa Li- 
brary. 

Witiarp P. Lewis 


Note: The editors of College and Research Libraries 
will be very glad to receive current items relating 
to college, university, and reference libraries for 
publication in the journal. Such items should be 
sent to Willard P. Lewis, secretary, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College, Pa. 
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New Periodicals and Serials 


HE following annotated list of recently launched periodicals and serials has been 

contributed by Carolyn F. Ulrich, and in this issue when so initialed, by Wryllis 
E. Wright, chief cataloger, New York Public Library, and Fred B. Rothman, chief, 
Serials Department, New York University Library. 


Academia Dominicana de la Lengua, Cor- 
respondiente de la Espanola. Boletin. 
Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1939. Frequency and 
price not given. 


This organization, founded originally as the Do- 
minican Academy of Language, was later recognized 
by the Spanish Academy of Language. Its object is 

€ preservation of the pure Spanish idiom as well 
as the study of forms peculiarly Dominican. 


Published by Estacao 
Agronémica Nacional, Edificio Dos Jer- 
onimos, Belem, Portugal. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1939. Quarterly. Price not given. 


Morphological studies in the field of experimental 
agriculture. Articles in French, German, English, 
Latin, as well =| Portuguese. The Portuguese articles 
are accompanied by a summary in another language, 
usually English. Fach article is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy. Illustrations, photographs, detailed scientific 
drawings and sketches throughout. 


Agronomia Lusitana. 


American Aviation Directory; aviation off- 
cials and companies United States and 
Canada. Published by American Avia- 
tion Associates, Inc., Earle Building, 
Washington, D.C. Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 
1940. Semi-annual. $5 a year. 


A periodical directory covering aeronautical in- 
dustries and organizations. Contains a code system 
of contents, also a complete alphabetical index of all 
individuals mentioned in the directory. 

“Future issues will contain listings of charter oper- 
ators, of financial underwriters of aviation securities, 
of export representatives, of air carriers in South 
America and other information. 


Art et Archéologie; recueil de législation 
comparée et de droit international. Pub- 
lished by Institut International de coopéra- 
tion Intellectuelle, 2 rue de Montpensier, 
Paris. No. 1, 1939. Irregular. Price 
not given. 


First issue is devoted to the protection of national 
collections of art and history. Future issues will 
also discuss the protection of monuments and works 
of art in the path of armed conflict and the inter- 
national circulation of works of art. Text in French, 
some articles with English translation. 


Babel; a multi-lingual 
Bowes and Bowes, Ltd., 
Street, Cambridge, England. Vol. 1, 


critical review. 
& 2 Trinity 
No. 


I, 1940? § issues per volume. ts. 6d. 


a copy. 


“Critical studies in the principal European Litera- 
tures other than English.” Signed book reviews. 


Biblioteca del Estudiante Universitario. 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mex- 
ico, Calle del Lic. Verdad Num. 2, 
Mexico, D.F. No. 1, 1939. Irregular. 
Price not given. 


“The reprinting of those works of literature 
and history which students ought to know and of 
which there exist few examples in libraries and 
book-stores. Chosen and presented by the profes- 
sors of the University. . 

“Each year there will ‘be edited: a work prior 
to the Conquest, a book of its chronicles, some pro- 
ductions of the epoch of Spanish domination and 
successively until we arrive at the books of con- 
temporary authors.” A section of explanatory notes 
and a short bibliography are appended to each vol- 
ume. 


Nisbet & 
Fre- 


Burroughs Memorial Lectures. 
Company, London. Ser. 1, [1940]. 
quency and price not given. 


“The late Bishop of Ripon, Arthur Burroughs, be- 
queathed . a thousand pounds to the Anglican 
evangelical Group Movement. . . It was decided 
to endow a triennial lectureship . . . associated with 
the University [of —y - They may, and no doubt 
will, range over a large held.”—-W. E. W. 


[Centro Estudiantes de Arqui- 
Florida 1472, Montevideo, Uru- 
1, 1939? Frequency and price 


C.E.D.A.; 
tectura }. 
guay. No. 
not given. 
A publication of the Architectural Students Center 

affiliated with the Federation of University Students 

of Uruguay devoted to art and architecture. Illus- 
trated. 

California Horticultural Society. Journal. 
San Francisco, Calif. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Jan. 1940. Quarterly. $1 a year. Il- 
lustrated. 


Common Ground. Published by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Louis 
Adamic, editor. Vol. ‘o. 1, Autumn 
1940. Quarterly. $2 a year. 


Among contributors are: Robert M. Hutchins, 
president, Chicago University, Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, professor of American history, Harvard Univer- 
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sity; Van Wyck Brooks, author; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, journalist and author; Mary Ellen Chase, 
professor of English, Smith College. 

“This organization (formerly the Foreign Language 
Information Service) has these purposes: To help 
create among the American people the unity and 
mutual understanding resulting from a common citi- 
zenship, a common belief in democracy and the 
ideals of liberty, the placing of the common ¢ 
before the interests of any group, and the ac- 
ceptance, in fact as well as in law, of all citizens, 
whatever their national or racial origins, as equal 
partners in American society. . Contains signed 
book reviews. 


Current Issues; an undergraduate journal 
of the social and political sciences. Pub- 
lished by students of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. Vol. 1, No. 1, Dec. 
18, 1939. Five times a year. $1 a year. 


“A magazine dedicated to the development and 
expression of student thought.” Articles chiefly de- 
voted to current theories and problems in the social 
sciences. Bibliographies with most articles. Contains 
book reviews. 3.R. 


Dairy Science Abstracts. Published by the 
Imperial Bureau of Dairy Science, Shin- 
field, Reading, England. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
May 1939. (Quarterly. 25s. a year. 


“A comprehensive collection of abstracts of current 
literature dealing with milk and dairy products. .. . 


Educacion; revista de pedagogia y orienta- 
cion sindical. Brasil 60, Apdo. 8061, 
Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 
1940. Monthly. $1 a year. 


Edited by ITE, the Educational Workers Inter- 


national, devoted to pedagogical articles, and to news 
and problems of organizacions of teachers in the 
Americas. Reviews books and periodicals. 


Historical Studies; Australia and New Zea- 
land. Published by Melbourne University 
Press, University of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. Vol. 1, No. April 1940. 
Semi-annual. 10s. 6d. a year. 

_“The scope will include work on Australian and 

New Zealand history undertaken by historians in 

all parts of the world, together with researches in 

other fields undertaken by teachers and students 
within the two dominions.” 

“Historical Studies is meant to serve both the 
specialist student and the general readers of history.” 
Contains signed book reviews. 

Indiana University Publications. Humani- 
ties series. Indiana University, Bioom- 
ington, Ind. No. 1, 1939. Irregular. 
Price varies. 

“ . . Founded for the publication of occasional 
papers and monographs by the faculty members and 
students.’ 

307 Progress-Bulletin Build- 

ing, Pomona, Cal. Vol. May 

1940. Fortnightly. $5 a year. 


“  . . to record, query and discover important, un- 
usual and little known information.” 
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Interchange. 


Ireland-American Review. Edited by 
Maurice Leahy, connected with the Uni- 
versity Catholic Society (Pax Romana 
group) in London under Presidency of 
Hilaire Belloc and Vice-Presidency of 
G. K. Chesterton. Dublin, Ireland. Vol. 
1, No. 3, [1940]. Frequency and price 
not given. 


“To promote cultural relations between Ireland 
and the American people.” A review of literature 
and history with some political comment relative 
to Ireland and its people. 


Journalism Monographs. Published under 
the auspices of the National Council of 
Research, American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, Louisi- 
ana State University, Louisiana. No. 1, 
1940. Frequency and price not given. 


“The monographs will be exclusively products of 
research by teachers of journalism. They are spon- 
sored . . . with the view to advancing journalism 
as a profession and of assisting the newspaper in- 
dustry with new and helpful data and solutions to 
particular problems. . . . It is anticipated that 
future volumes will relate to some of the sociological 
aspects of journalism.” "E.W. 


Libro Italiano nel Mondo; rassegna biblio- 
grafica. Published by the Societa Edi- 
trice del — Italino, Piazza Poli, 42 
Rome. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1940. Month- 
ly. 60 L. a year. 


Designed to give the foreign goeder a thorough 
knowledge of Italy’s literature and book production. 
Contains a classified bibliography. 


Mexicana Review. Published by the New 
York Archives of Mexico. Jesse J. Dos- 
sick, c/o New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York. Vol. No. 1, 
June 1940. Semi-annual. 60¢ a year. 


“One of the primary purposes of the publication is 
to emphasize through bibliographical studies the 
wealth of material that is avaible in English on all 
aspects of Mexicana, and perhaps in some measure, 
thus promote and encourage the study and under- 
standing of Mexico and its problems by under. 
graduate students and other interested individuals.” 
Contains both popular and scholarly articles and a 
department of book reviews. 


Mexico Agrario; revista bimestral. Cal- 
zada Tlalpan, 683, Apartado Postal 7216, 
Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 
1939. Bimonthly. $1 a year. 


“It studies the agrarian problem and defends the 
cause of the laborer and the farm worker.” Bibliog- 
raphy at the end of some articles and a general 
bibliographical section on recent books. 

Nahe Osten. Organ of the Deutscher 

Orient-Verein. Volk und Reich Verlag 


G.m.b.H., Potsdamer Strasse 18, Berlin 
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W.9. Vol. 1, No. 1-2. April-May 1940. 

Monthly. 6 RM. per quarter. 

Revival of Der Nahe Osten which ceased in March, 
1936. German political, economic and military in- 
terests in the Near East. 

National Library of Wales Journal. Sup- 
plement. Aberystwyth. Ser. 1, No. 1, 
1940. Irregular. Free to the subscribers 
to the Journal. 


Contents of No. 1: Hand-list of incunabula in the 


National Library of Wales, compiled by Victor 

Scholderer. Well illustrated. 

New Hampshire Academy of Science. Bul- 
letin. Hanover, N.H. No. 1, 1940. 
Irregular. Price not given. Well illus- 
trated. 


Northeastern University. College of Engi- 


neering. Department of Electrical En- 
gineering. Bulletin. Boston, Mass. No. 
2, April 1940. Frequency and price not 
given. 


Contains many diagrams. 


a quarterly journal of the graphic 
arts. Published by William Edwin Rudge, 
Inc., 424 Temple Street, New Haven, 
Conn. Vol. 1 1, June 1940. Quart- 
erly. First four issues $5. 


“Print exists to survey the whole field of the 
graphic arts. ... It looks mostly to the present and 
the future.” Unusually attractive format and 
beautifully illustrated. mtents of the first issue 
includes articles from the early history of printing 
to present day advertising and the making of wall- 
paper. Contains also: departments covering book 
reviews, news from the rare book market and con- 
temporary book markets in Europe, Canada, and 
the United States, and a check list of current graphic 
arts periodicals and trade literature. 


Print; 


Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 
Official organ of the Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol (affiliated society of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science). Four Hilhouse 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
June 1940. $3 a year. 


“The Journal will include five departments: (1) 
original scienti papers reporting experimental, 
clinical and sociological investigations and reviews; 
(2) editorials; (3) abstracts of the current scientific 
literature; (4) abstracts of the medicolegal matters 
concerning alcohol; and (5) a report of the activities 
of the Research Council on Problems of Alcohol. 
The major portion of the Journal will be devoted 
to original papers.” Gives excellent bibliographies 
at the end of each article and contains a department 
on current literature on alcohol. 


Revista de la escuela nacional de juris- 





prudencia. Official organ of National 
University of Mexico. Gante 15, Office 
337, Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, Jan.- 
Feb. 1939. Bimonthly. $2 a year. 


Similar in scope and content to the law reviews 

of this country.—F.B.R. 

Revista de Trabajo. Graficas Afrodisio 
Aguada, S.A., Bravo Murillo, 31, Madrid. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, July-Aug. 1939. Irregular. 
Price not given. 

Edited by the Labor Ministry. Offers a scholarly 
inquiry into the concepts of government-labor re- 
lations. Contains bibliography of books and periodi- 
cals. 

Romance; revista popular hispanoamericana. 
Av. Juarez, 95, Apdo. 8092, Mexico, D.F. 
Semi-monthly. $1.40 a year. 

Popular Spanish-American review; covers current 
news of music, painting, sculpture, science, and the 
cinema, as well as news and reviews of worth-while 
books. Illustrated, newspaper format, and printed 
on good paper. 

Roopa-Lekha; an illustrated bi-annual art 
journal. Published by All-India Fine 
Arts and Crafts Society, 66 Queensway, 
New Delhi, India. Vol. 1, Serial No. 
July 1939. Rs. 6/ a year. 

A revival of Roopa-Lekha which ceased publication 
in 1934. Beautiful format with many full-page 
colored illustrations. 

Rutgers University Studies in Philosophy. 
New Brunswick. No. 1, 1940—W EW. 


Social Science Research Council. Commit- 
tee on Social Security. Pamphlet Series. 


726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 


D.C. No.1, Jan. 1940. Irregular. Price 
varies. 
Some constituent organizations of the Council 


are: American Economic Association, American Soci- 
ological Society, American Statistical Association. 
Syracuse University. Series of Special Bul- 
letins on Aerial Photogrammetry. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. No. 1, 1940? Irregular. 
Price not given. 
Abstracts of theses as a part of graduate work. 


Sustancia; revista de cultura superior. 
Congress 65, Tucuman, Argentine Repub- 
lic. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1939. CQuarter- 
ly. $1 a copy. 


“Sustancia will treat, perferably, 
to literature, art and philosophy.’ 
publication. Contains signed book reviews, 


themes relating 
Scholarly 
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Public Administration and 


Personnel Work 


| Saar L. KECK calls attention to the following publications in the field of public 
administration and personnel work that are significant from the standpoint of the 
direction of large libraries because they develop or embody guiding principles of ad- 


ministration. 
Social Science Research Council. Com- 
mittee on Public Administration. Case 


Public Administration ; 
collected under the auspices of a Special 
Committee on Research Materials. 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
1940. 10¢ each. Repts. 
1-20, with binder, 1o4p. $2. 


Reports in 


Looseleaf. 


These short accounts of various ad- 
ministrative problems and decisions are 
intended to promote the development of a 
science of administration. Their 
that they 
administrators with 
descriptions and analyses of many prob- 
lems basically similar to their own. The 
reports are classified under such headings 
as Organization, Personnel, Finance, and 
Office Practice. The Committee on 
Public Administration has invited the con- 
tribution of further reports such as these 
already printed, in order to build up an 
organized body of knowledge in the 
administrative field. 


true 
immediate practical use is 


furnish active 


American Municipal Association and the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. Emergency Per- 
sonnel Policies; a check list of Items 
Which Might Be Considered by State 
and Local Governments. 1313 East 
6oth Street, Chicago, 1940. 10p. 25¢. 
An outline of the personnel problems 

most likely to arise in public agencies as 
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a result of the current defense program. 
Many of the suggestions will apply to 
libraries and similar institutions. 


Hubbard, Henry E. “The Elements of a 
Comprehensive Personnel Program.” 
Public Personnel Review 1: 1-17, July 
1940. 

A statement of the essential features of 

a program of personnel administration. 

This article, although written primarily 

for the public personnel official, is general 

enough to be highly suggestive to the 
administrators of libraries and similar in- 
stitutions. 


Woolpert, Elton D. Municipal Public 
Relations ; a Suggested Program for Im- 
proving Relations with the Public. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 1940. 
50p. $1. 

A series of essays on various aspects of 
the public relations of local governments. 
Most of the author’s comments are general 
enough to apply to libraries, which occa- 
sionally receive specific treatment. 


Walton, Albert. 
for Supervisors and Foremen. 
Graw, 1940. 233p. $2.50. 
An application of psychology to prob- 

lems of managing, training, and stimulat- 

ing workers. The worker’s approach is 


The New Techniques 
Mce- 
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the practical ad- 
concepts of 


intended to enable 
ministrator to apply 
psychology to practical affairs. 


Tiller, Carl W. Governmental Cost 
Accounting. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, 1313 East 6oth 
Street, Chicago, 1940. 78p. $1. 

A pioneer study in the field of munici- 
pal cost accounting, applying the principles 
of cost accounting, which have heretofore 
been used primarily by business corpora- 
tions, to public institutions. 


new 


Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada. Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Retire- 
ment Administration, April 26 and 27, 





1313 East 
25p. 50¢. 


1940 . . . Chicago, Illinois. 

6oth Street, Chicago, 1940. 

( Mimeographed ) 

The report of a series of discussions on 
various aspects of the administration of 
retirement plans. The discussions brought 
forth a great deal of practical information 
and advice on these problems. 


Baker, Helen. Current Policies in Per- 
sonnel Relations in Banks. Princeton 
University. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, 1940. 50p. $1. 

A survey of recent changes in systems of 
personnel relations in a group of banks. 
The various aspects of personnel policies 
discussed may be of interest to librarians. 
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Readings in Business Administration 


Ms C. MANLEY contributes the following annotated list of articles in the field 
of business administration which have special application to administrative prob- 


lems of large libraries. 
Magazine Articles 


Dartnell Survey. “Salary and Bonus 


Plans for Department Executives.” 
American Business 10:37-40, Aug. 
1940. 


A detailed analysis of salaries paid ac- 
cording to their range and to the percent- 
age of all executives in certain salary 
Covers department heads from 
general sales managers to office managers 
and factory superintendents. 


Knowles, A.S. “Merit Rating and Labor 
Management.” 17 :29-42, 
Aug. 1940. 


groups. 


Personnel 


While primarily a consideration of plant 
employee paid to 
executive and 
clerical application, with due regard to 
the dangers and limitations unavoidable 
in any rating procedure. 


Parks, D. S. “Effects of Unionism.” 


Personnel Journal 19 :82-87, Sept. 1940. 


rating, attention is 


ramifications involving 


Conclusions based on nation-wide sur- 
vey carried on by the 1940 class in per- 
sonnel management of the University of 
Toledo, showing effect of unionism on 
labor turnover, length of training period, 
devices used for selections, etc. Includes 
summary of data and its detailed discus- 
sion. 


Perkins, J. S. “Management Research.” 
Harvard Business Review 18:488-95, 
Summer 1940. 

Enlightening discussion of steps to be 
taken in applying research to management 
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problems as acute in library administration 
as in industrial and commercial fields. 


Tuttle, A. D. 
ness.” American Business 


Aug. 1940. 


“Keeping Fit for Busi- 
10:1 1-13, 


Practical and pertinent analysis of the 
dangers of the undue pressure to which 
many executives subject themselves. 


Books 


Conference Leaders Manual, and Execu- 
tive Leadership Conferences. Bureau 
of Business Practice. Deep River, 
Conn. 

Two loose-leaf volumes that contain 
outlines and suggestive methods for de- 
veloping conferences of department heads 
on management problems. The supple- 
mentary text brings out many important 
features. The content, while intended for 
business and industrial problems, relates 
directly to library administrative prob- 
lems. The treatment tends to stimulate 
analysis and evaluation of factors involved 
in management problems such as super- 
vising controls, training devices, promo- 
tion and compensation, the search for 
executive ability, etc. 


Gowin, E. B. Developing Executive 
Ability. Ronald Press, 1919. 486p. 
Some twenty years old but still one of 

the sanest, most practical and suggestive 
treatments of self-development for ef- 
ficient executive methods. A book requir- 
ing judicious skimming and thoughtful 
attention in about equal proportions. 
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MacDonald, J. H. Practical Budget 
Procedure. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
326p. 

Broad practical discussion of budget 
making and control, bringing out its 
clarifying effect on management. _IIlus- 
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trations of practice based on procedures 
used by McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany and Meredith Publishing Company 
of relevant interest. Particularly perti- 
nent in the analysis of overhead costs and 
their possible distribution. 








